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TENTH STADIUM SEASON OPENS DESPITE RAINSTORM 


Inclement Weather Drives Huge Audience hidceiinidtin, Secicaitiniess: Is Varied and Interesting—Van Hoogstraten 
Conducts New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Stock and Monteux to Be Guest Conductors at Later Concerts 


tne tenth season of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts 
opened July 6. Unfortunately the elements of nature are 
like the old lady who always has the last word, and despite 
the fact that resident music lovers had expected to hear 
the concert in the open, the last word was rain—so the concert 
was given in the Grand Hall of City College. If there were 
any persons who were absent because of the inclement 
weather the fact was not noticeable, for every nook and 
corner of the large auditorium was occupied and many 
were turned away. 

Willem Van Hoogstraten, popular conductor, was received 
with an acclaim which must have been an inspiration to him, 
adding a tinge of enthusiasm to a naturally 
energetic and vital nature such as his. 

The conductor has planned to introduce 
many new and interesting works for the 
season and programmed one of them as the 
opening attraction—the Handel overture 
in D minor, transcribed for orchestra by 
Edward Elgar. In reading the cryptic but 
accurate program notes of Lawrence Gil- 
man one learns that “Handel composed 
series of anthems which contain some of 
his noblest music. For one of them, In the 
Lord Put I My Trust, he provided a su- 
perb introductory movement for strings and 
oboe, consisting of an opening slow move- 
ment followed by a fugued allegro. From 
this Elgar derived the overture. He has 
transcribed the work for full modern or- 
chestra, minus the harp, retaining the lordly 
and broad style of Handel, affording the 
string section, as did Handel, an oppor- 
tunity for some majestic passages.” In 
fact so impressive is the first section that 
the allegro loses much in the contrast. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten gave the work a 
melodiously flowing rendition, perhaps not 
quite as impre ssive as a composition of such 
style calls for, but in bringing out the tone 
color of the different sections the conductor 
lost no opportunity. It was well placed as 
an opening selection in its intrinsic element 
of dignity and reverence. Debussy’s Fetes, 
ever delightful music, lacked the essential 
tenuousness for which Debussy calls; it 
also needed more of the impression of rest- 
lessness to bring out the effect of scintilla- 
tions which seems to be the main object of 
the composition. The conductor rose to 
considerable heights in the Tristan Prelude 
and Finale and the Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony, working up the climaxes of the 
Tristan excerpt with excellent effect, while 
the second movement of the symphony 
brought out the beautiful cello part with a 
rich sensuousness not often achieved by 
conductors. Notable also was the organ- 
like effect produced either by the manner 
in which Mr. Van Hoogstraten divides his 
sections or by the acoustics of the hall; 
this was a vital factor in the richness of 
the tone quality and which served as a 
background, or support, on which the con- 
ductor deftly painted his tone pictures. 

During the 
spoke a few 


intermission Adolph Lewisohn 
appropriate words as to the 
work of the stadium artists, expressed his 
joy at being able to further the cause and 
voiced his appreciation of the large patron- 
age. An added feature of interest at these 
concerts is the Stadium Concert Review, 
a program magazine including valuable 
musical notes. 
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SECOND CONCERT 


The program for Thursday evening was 
largely romantic in character, beginning 
with Strauss’ Don Juan, op. 20, and continuing with works 
of Debussy, Borodin, and Tschaikowsky. The Strauss 
tone-poem was beautifully executed, with careful atten- 
tion to the meaning and interpretation of the work. In 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, all the delicate coloring 
and shimmering lights of the piece were skillfully brought 
out, and much credit must be given Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
for bringing about this effect so successfully. As the third 
number on the first part of the program, Borodin’s Polo- 
vetzkian Dances from Prince Igor were heard. There 
an Oriental flavor in these dances that never fails to please. 
Most certainly the Philharmonic Orchestra lost none of 
the bizarre effects and garish coloring called for, giving a 
splendid interpretation of the second part of the number. 

After the intermission Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4, 
in F minor, op. 36, was given. The first two Andante 
Sostenuto and Andante di Canzona, were subtly executed, 
the intellectual and emotional qualities of the work being 
duly stressed. But the third (scherzo) movement was.pure 
rhythm and joy. It is mostly pizzicato on the strings, 
breaking out in the trio with the full support of the orches- 
tra. It is one of the most delightful scherzos ever written. 
The dashing finale was given with telling effect. In this 
symphony of Tschaikowsky the versatility of the composer 
is amply illustrated; he passes from one phase of musical 
expression to another with ease, mastering all. 

Though the audience was small because of the down- 
pour, which continued for some time after the concert had 
started, there was no lack of enthusiasm for the splendid 
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Casella completed his first season as leader of these concerts on July 
the last week proving a series of ovations. 


work of Mr. Van Hoogstraten and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 
Tuirp CONCERT 

The third concert proved to be the first one given in the 
outdoor Stadium. There was not a seat vacant and the 
large open space within the span of the structure was 
completely filled. 

Besides the Tannhauser Overture and the fourth sym- 
phony of Brahms the program contained two compositions 
new to Stadium audiences, namely Felix Mottl’s arrange- 
ment of Gretry’s ballet suite from  Cephale et Procris 
and Enesco’s Second Rumanian Rhapsody. The Mottl 
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piece is most effectively orchestrated, and the arranger 
has preserved the ancient flavor of Gretry’s music in its 
garb of modern instrumentation. Enesco’s Rhapsody is a 
telling and well constructed piece of folk music, which 
should become a popular number on orchestral programs. 

The work of Mr. Van Hoogstraten and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra was of the same high standard as at the first 
two concerts, and elicited the approval of all. 

FourtH AND FirtTH CONCERTS 

The fourth and fifth concerts took place on July 9 and 
10 respectively. The program on Saturday contained 
Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusic for strings, Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s Bumble Bee, the Valse Triste by Sibelius, the 
Magic Fire-Scene from the Walkiire, and Cesar Franck’s 
D minor symphony. 

On Sunday evening the offerings were: 
symphony, the ( 
Carnival in 
figuration, 


Beethoven’s first 
Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, Svendsen’s 
Paris and Richard Strauss’ Death and Trans- 


Hugh Ross New Schola Cantorum Conductor 


Hugh Ross has been appointed regular conductor and 


musical director of the Schola Cantorum of New York. 
Mr. Ross, who is an Englishman, already has appeared as 
guest conductor with the chorus. In addition to his activi- 
ties as conductor, he is an organist and has the distinction 
of having been named First Prize Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists at the age of seventeen. Following 


TAMURA 


the war Mr. Ross conducted orchestral concerts in Ox 
ford and London and was appointed conductor of the Win- 
nipeg Male Voice Choir and of the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra. In 1923 he toured this country with the choir 
and was also guest conductor of the Minneapolis Orchestra 


CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 
CONTINUES TO ENTERTAIN 
VERY LARGE AUDIENCES 


Second Week Proves as Successful as First—Fine Perform- 
ances Given With Excellent Casts. 

CINCINNATI, On10.—Cincinnati has settled down to a deep 
enjoyment of its seventh season of grand opera at the lovely 
Zoological Gardens, where everything seems to combine to 
give music lovers the most ideal entertainment for a summer 
evening. The opera house is happily lo- 
cated among stately trees, with a glimpse 
»f the lake in the background, cool breezes 
blowing through, and all this within a short 
car or bus ride from every part of the city. 
If the first week brought gorgeous 
tings, wonderful music, splendid singers 
and an enthusiastic audience, La Tosca 
and Hansel and Gretel, as the second 
week’s bill, offered nothing less. 

la Tosca has been heard frequently in 
this city, but seldom has the title role been 
endowed with such personal beauty, such 
superb singing and such artistic delineament 
as that of Helen Stanley, guest artist for 
the week. She held her audience spell 
bound with her glorious lyric voice, and as 
she is a Cincinnatian by birth there was 
much of rightful pride in the applause 
which acclaimed her singing of Vissi 
d’arte. There is much satisfaction in the 
selection of Royer by Business Manager 
Charles G. Miller and Musical Director 
Isaac Van Grove. Royer has been a 
favorite in Cincinnati and seems to be in 
unusually fine voice this summer. To him 
was entrusted the difficult role of the Baron 
Scarpia, and in his capable hands this rol 
was sung and acted with magnificent ar- 
tistry and refinement. Forrest Lamont as 
Cavaradossi reached great heights in his 
singing of the role, his voice being excep- 
tionally fine and his dramatic action both 
eloquent and ardent. The smaller roles 
were given careful handling by Herbert 
Gould as Angelotti and Natale Cervi 
the Sacristan. Constance Eberhart sang 
the She phe rd Boy’ s song off stage. Both 
as to scenic effects and singing this pro 
duction of La Tosca was.a performance 
such as does especial credit to Isaac Van 
Grove, who has the gift of imparting ex 
quisite artistry to a musical score. Indeed, 
his reading of the third act’s prelude 
masterly. 

The old delightful fairy 
and Gretel, woven into an 
beauty by Humperdinck, 
offering of the week and 
each of the three nights by a tremendously 
enthusiastic audience. Irene Pavloska 
seems eminently fitted for the part of Han 
sel because of her rich voice, her dramatic 
singing and her gift of living the character 
as she presents it. There was not a marring 
incident to a perfect portrayal of the part; 
it was so natural and appealing that even 
the hosts of children who were brought for 
Mr. =& this musical treat found Hansel a “real 

of boy.” Cara Ginna made an adorable 
Gretel and the two voices blended with rare 
charm, especially in the evening prayer. 
Constance Eberhart as the Mother and 
Charles Hathaway as the Father carried 
off the honors of their roles both in sing- 
ing and acting. A heavy cold, contracted 
during the first week when the weather was inclement, pre- 
vented Herbert Gould from singing the part of the Father 
at the Friday evening performance. His first great role will 
be that of the King in Aida which opens the third week of 
the season. Hathaway is a newcomer to Cincinnati, but is 
winning his laurels w ith his rich basso and convincing dra- 
matic characterization. Miss Eberhart’s delineation of the 
Mother gives promise of stardom. Her voice is smooth, 
velvety smooth, with emotional depths and great carrying 
powers. Myra Peach as the Witch was a sensation that 
met every expectation of the many young listeners of the 
audience for her portrayal of this difficult character role was 
clever. Lydia Dozier, as the Dewman and’ Violet Sommer 
as the Sandman, sang their arias charmingly. The stage 
setting again revealed the fine artistic perceptions of Louis 
Raybaut, in whom Van Grove has a capable ally. The scene 
in which the angels descend from heaven to guard the two 
lost children elicited enthusiastic applause. Again the or- 
chestra, composed of members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Van Grove’s inspired baton, played 
the orchestral interludes with ravishing beauty. The ensem- 
ble of artists, of scenic effects and accompaniment, gave Zoo 
opera goers one of the most beautiful productions of this 
opera it has ever enjoyed. 

A season without Aida would be like an egg without salt, 
hence every ear is attuned for the third week’s presentation 
of this favorite. A close second for favor is Faust, with 
Italo Picchi singing the role of Mephistopheles, and to this 
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CLASS OF THE 








Another college year has run its course and once more 
we are gathered together to do honor to those who have 
successfully completed their various courses of study, by 
conferring upon them the outward visible signs of their pro- 
ficiency in the customary form of diplomas or certificates. 

The years bring their own changes, and this year has 
been no exception. We who are responsible for the wel- 
fare and administration of the Chicago Musical College hope 
that the changes we have made in the curriculum and stand- 
ards of the College for the vital improvement of the 
art of music, and we hope also that such changes as we 
have made will contribute to the ideal of general education 
and appreciation of art which our country sorely needs. 

In each and every industry the note of 
leading tone of a tremendous harmony of commercial and 
professional activity. We probably enjoying a pros- 
perity and a lavish supply of money and material things 
such as no country in the world has ever enjoyed before to 
a like degree Even with all the tales which history gives 
us of the luxury of bygone centuries, I doubt if any people 
have ever enjoyed the luxury and physical well being which 
the American. people are enjoying today. That this is of 
untold benefit to our people we would all agree, and yet 
we know that too much luxury, too lavish a supply of mate- 
rial things may contribute to the gradual weakening of that 
great rugged strength which heretofore has been one of the 
admirable qualities of the American people. Again, too 
much prosperity, or prosperity inadvisably enjoyed, may 
bring about a lack of proportion in the rules of life and 
an unbalanced idea of values; and so in times of great 
prosperity and lux ury we sometimes the the 
influence of religion, higher governmental ideals and art, 
and also of those restraints which are dictated by the sim- 
plicity of living. Again, in times of healthy prosperity, the 
first influence, generally speaking, is towards the encourage- 
ment of art in its forms. Nations rarely produced 
art or cultural forms of education until they had estab- 
lished themselves upon a wealthy, as well as a healthy basis; 
and so because the arts are not in themselves as a rule 
great money makers, they must wait for their opportunity 
until other pri and activities have blazed a trail for 
them and have money enough to make their support 
possible 
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American people should be urged to study the arts 
appreciation of them, so that all of the arts may be 
brought to a real fruition in the United States of America, 
bringing.to our people not only the standards already estab- 
lished in the old world and developed anew in this world, 
but also bringing about originality in thought, in compo- 
sition and execution, so that now may firmly and with 
inspiration lay the foundation of a true American school 

of music, of painting, of architecture, and literature. 
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optimism in the United States is not merely the realization 
ot our prosperity and our money making power, but also 
of the fact that the 1 
awakening to the importance of appreciating the beautiful 
in life, that education will mean the acquiring of a 
knowledge of how to live and how to get the best out of 
life, by establishing a true appreciation of the value of 
aesthetic education, combined with the truly practical, sci- 
entific, or professional. 
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So as times have changed, it seems to me that the musi- 
cal college and the art college in general are coming into 
their own in actual power and importance in the lives of 
our people, and I would therefore urge upon you the fact 
that the aselon of the musical college is not merely to train 
people to become good performers, but what is of greater 
importance, to aid in the cultural development of as many 
students as it contains within its walls, so that it may con- 
tribute to the real culture of the people of our land. 

Perhaps because of this we see developing now in our 
own College a new college spirit; a new desire to learn 
something pertaining to all the arts and sciences—yes to 
life itselfi—rather than to limit work and study to one 
major subject, which, as I have just said, merely trains 
people to do some one thing. So, some of our changes in 
our courses of study at the College include the combina- 
tion of academic subjects with the studies incident to mu- 
sic, and we are stressing more and more ae 65 the point 
that if musicians are to take their places in the develop- 
ment of the nation as they should take them, they must 
play fair and be willing to study those subjects outside of 
music which will make them cultured, educated, and well 
balanced people, just as the academic men are now being 
asked to learn something about music so that they may be 
fair in affording music real opportunity in educational 
circles. 

I think, then, that we are all learning the lesson that 
anything specialized beyond a certain point, no matter how 
much definite knowledge may be contributed to the world 
by so doing, really too often means in the case of the in- 
dividual a gradual but sure narrowing of his vision, and 
this is as true of music as of anything else. Our education, 
then, should so teach our young people that they will gain 
that broad, comprehensive knowledge and appreciation of 
both the beautiful and the practical, in addition to what they 
adopt as a major subject or profession or trade, so that 
their lives may be lived with ever increasing vision, with 
an ever growing and deepening knowledge of their fellow 
men and women, which will in reality be the means of caus- 
ing them to live lives of the utmost satisfactiofi to them- 
selves wade of the greatest benefit to their fellows. 
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FINI HENRIQUES 


composer of The Danish Opera, Starsttkkeren 





but as varied as the emotions of the people who 
with it; but we know now that music has a strong 
mental side as well as an emotional side, and so 
been adopted which allow some computa- 
education and the giving of degrees and 
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measures have 
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| urge with all of the sincerity which I possess that all 
of the schools and colleges realize the giv- 
ing degrees, as well as the privilege and | urge that they 
live up to the highest standards possible in their processes 
of examining students as to whether they are qualified to 
receive such degrees. I think that these examinations 
should be accomplished by a board of examiners and not by 
the individual special teacher, and I think all of the teachers 
in a musical college should realize that in giving a degree, 
testifying to a certain proficiency, they are giving hemsiiclie 
of great worth, based upon a real standard of measure, and 
that the only way to keep it of real value is not to debasc 
it by giving it to those who have not really earned it. 

Today a teacher can hardly get a position in a 
school or college to teach music unless he or she has a de- 
gree of Bachelor or Master of Music, or at least some kind 
of a Teacher's Certificate. That is all very well today, but 
if we do not insist upon higher and higher standards, even 
though we want to be fair to every student within our 
walls, the time will come in the near future when a de 
gree or diploma will be of little worth. Again, those who 
receive these diplomas or degrees should recognize their re- 
sponsibility and they should be made to realize that they 
have a part in the development of the nation, just as great 
in importance the part played by those of other pro 
fessions or businesses, and they should pledge their lives 
to the aesthetic improvement of their country when they 
decide to take up the career of teaching 
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NEW DANISH OPERA HAS 


Fini Henriques’ Starstikkeren peadine 


Danish opera, which had its recent 
last weeks of the was Fini 
Starstikkeren. Starstikkeren is Danish for a 
in the operation of cataract. It is the first opera 
composer, who is known, however, for his ballet, 
The Little Mermaid—after Hans Christian Andersen— 
which had an extraordinary success a few years ago, and 
for his even finer incidental music to Holger Drachmann’s 
legendary drama, Volund the Smith, in which he first re- 
vealed talent. Since then he has become very popular 
through a series of graceful songs and piano pieces. 

This opera, like the preceding works, is characterized by 
an abundant flow of melodic inspiration, and bears the stamp 
of the composer’s personality as well as that of his country, 
for it is unmistakably Danish. Henriques is not essentially 
a dramatist and the work lacks strong and carefully built up 
climaxes; but the thematic material is well planned and the 
composer knows how to employ every variety of nuance 
that the orchestra affords 
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SUCCESSFUL PREMIERE 


iis Iiee Qualities—Worthy Performance 


ture of symbolism and realism that, to a certain extent, ren- 
ders the words obscure and deprives the characters of their 
human appeal. It plays at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in the castle of Cronenburg at Elsinore, the scene of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Dr. Corfitz is an oculist whose mar- 
vellous operations for cataract have made him famous in 
the days of barber surgeons. During his apprenticeship he 
was found in possession of a gold pin belonging to Neeltje, 
a coquettish young girl, who, when asked; denied having 
given it to him, Whereupon her father had him _horse- 
whipped and turned out of the city. 

The old man finally becomes blind and Neeltje, now a 
grown woman and wife of a Councillor, sends for Dr. Cor- 
fitz, who restores the father’s sight. Touched by the doc- 
tor’s magnanimity Neeltje’s old love for him returns and, 
forgetful of her husband, she falls into the arms of her old 
admirer. But her young son, Jan, upon discovering his 
mother’s infidelity, drowns himself in despair. 

Corfitz’ good fortune also forsakes him from the moment 
he forsakes his principles, and he determines to relinquish 
all that is dear to him and go 
away. Monika, a young woman to 
whom Corfitz, as a lad, gave her 
eyesight, seeks him out, offering 
to sacrifice herself for his salva- 
tion, and together they go forth 
toward the dawning day. 

The last act is, musically, the 
most significant, notably the great 
monologue of Corfitz toward the 
end Here the composer has 
created a scene of monumental and 
lapidary strength which grips the 
listener. Unfortunaately the opera 
closes with one of its numerous 
melodramatic episodes, in which the 
spoken words are partly lost in the 
noise of the orchestra. 

The work is relieved, however, 
by several merry, effective scenes 
showing the life of the people. 

As for the performance, no 
words of praise can be too strong. 
Poul Wiedemann and Birgit En- 
gell, as Corfitz and Neeltje, were 
admirably suited to one another 
and their singing was as beautiful 
and musicianly as might be ex- 
pected from these two prominent 
artists. Lily Lamprecht was ex- 
cellent as the boy, Jan; Ebbar Wil- 


Poul Wiedemann, Birgit 


ton’s fine voice was heard to advantage in the part of Monika. 
The orchestra was conducted by Georg Hoéberg, whose 
steady and intelligent guidance was everywhere felt, and it 
was evident with what enjoyment he conducted the score. 


Hertz Opens Hollywood Bowl Season 


Los ANGrELEs, Cat.—Alfred Hertz, who conducted the first 
Bowl season when the idea was still a matter of “faith in 
a vision,” and who has contributed so largely to its final 
success, opened the Bowl] season with a program of interest 
and musical value. The opening of the season by Mr. 
Hertz every year is becoming an anniversary affair, and 
the first evening was dedicated to “The Father of the 
3owl.” The opening number, Weber’s overture to Der 
Freischuetz, though familiar, is well adapted to the open 
air, and the individuality of Hertz shone through his inter- 
pretation, bringing warm and spontaneous applause. Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony, No. 41, in C major, always wel- 
come, followed. This was performed in a clear-cut style, 
the Andante being particularly beautiful. The big event of 
the evening was the final number, the Strauss tone-poem, 
Ein Heldenleben, played for the first time in Los Angeles. 
It proved a powerful work, magnificently interpretated. As 
one artist (himself a conductor) was heard to say, “Only a 
great master could conduct that opus in such a manner. | 
would not even attempt to conduct it—I couldn't.” Sylvain 
Noack’s violin solo work was a revelation of skill ard tonal 
beauty. After an absence of a year Mr. Noack was received 
in his old place as concertmaster with enthusiastic applause, 
where he demonstrated his virtuosity in a manner that 
held his listeners spellbound. Mr. Hertz was received with 
a prolonged round of applause by the 17,000 who attended 
the concert, not only on his first appearance, but whenever 
opportunity offered, The short speech given by Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, chairman of the concert committee, was 
given over almost entirely to an eulogy of Alfred Hertz 
The Bowl itself showed many improvements, all of the new 
cement seats being installed, a new and differently arranged 
liehting system, and a new stage designed by L loyd Wright. 
This stage greatly improves the acoustics of the Bowl, there 
being only a few “blind spots” now. The season promises 
more treats than ever, not the least of which is Emil Ober 
hoffer, another popular idol, who has accepted an invita- 
tion to conduct the benefit concert on August 8, which is 
given every summer for the benefit of the sick of the or- 
chestra. Beside the conducting of Oberhoffer this concert 
has the added attractions of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Alice 
Gentle as soloists. ae 


The Volpes in Town 
Literally brimming over with enthusiasm about the Con 
servatory of Music of the University of Miami, where Mr. 
Volpe is at the head of the violin department, and about 
Coral Gables, Fla., in general, Mr. and Mrs. Volpe and 
their daughter are in New York for the summer. 
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GERMAN MUSICIANS IN FAVOR OF FIFTY YEARS’ COPYRIGHT 


No New Geniuses Revealed at Tonkiinstlerfest—Choral Works Show Best Quality 


CrereLp.—The German Tonkiinstlerfest, which was held 
in the RKhenish town of Crefeld this year, was more impor- 
tant for its general meeting than for its musical perform- 
ances, for at this meeting various timely problems of the 
musical world came under: discussion and, chief among 
them, the question as to whether copyrights should be valid 
for thirty or fifty years after the composer’s death. This 
subject is being hotly debated throughout Germany, but the 
members of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein—which 
arranges this annual festival—were unanimous in favor of 
the fifty-year period, 

The chief speaker on this occasion was no less a person- 
age than Hans Pfitzner, who was less concerned with ques- 
tions of organization than with the forming of an ideal 
copyright for works of art. He spoke heatedly against the 
present custom of arranging serious works tor jazz, and 
even more against conductors and stage managers whose 
desire for originality leads them to “interpret” the works 
entrusted to them out of all recognition. 

Just how Pfitzner expects such a copyright law to be 
worded was.not.explained.. But the possibility of framing 
such a statute was nevertheless discussed. The only country 
that boasts one is Czecho-Slovakia, which enacted the most 
drastic form of authors’ protection immediately after the 
war. 

The presence at the meeting of representatives from the 
Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of Commerce promises 
well for the serious consideration of the bill when it comes 
before the government. Before the members of the society 
adjourned they adopted a strong re solution in favor of legis- 
lation insuring filty years’ security of ownership after the 
composer's death. 


No New GENIUSES 

As regards the musical part of the festival, whoever came 
to Crefeld with the hope of discovering a new genius among 
the German composers went away disappointed. Perhaps 
musical production was scantier than usual this year. For 
instance there was only one example of the larger orches- 
tral forms, namely a symphony in D minor by Paul Kletzki, 
and even this by no means convinced the listeners that 
Keltzki possessed either the melodic inspiration or sense of 
architecture to justify the use of so large a design. The 
other orchestral works can be regarded as mere samples of 
talent, among which just one, it seems to me, is capable 
of longe vity. It is Manfred Gurlitt’s A minor piano con- 
certo which, conducted by the composer, found an ideal 
interpreter in Walter Gieseking. Here is genuine joy of 
music, a flow of beautiful melody and, above all, impelling 
rhythms. 

Far more pleasing than the orchestral works were the 
choral compositions. The double restraint of words and 
limitations of the human voice seems to have had a salu- 
tary effect. The strongest impressions were left by Bern- 
hard Sekles’ Variations on the German folksong, Prinz 
Eugen; Ludwig Weber’s old German choruses; and the 
madrigals of Hans Gal, settings of epigrams by Lessing 
in a happy classical vein, which last had to be repeated by 
public demand. 

The artistic climax of the festival was, without doubt, 
the performance of Rudi Stephan’s opera, Die ersten Men- 
schen (The First Men), an extremely deep, serious work 
that made one regret most keenly the composer's early death 
in the war. A. A 





WERRENRATH BELIEVES 
PERSONALITY IS AN 

ARTIST’S GREATEST ASSET 
Werrenrath, the American baritone, will sing 
Going Home. Everyone knows Werrenrath as Werry. 
that was the announcer’s introduction to the radio public 
and the visual audience recently when Werrenrath sang at 
the Minnesota reception to Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
in Washington, and perhaps illustrates as well as anything 
the affection which not only his associates but also the gen- 
eral public hold tor this singer. 

Somehow, one approaches an interview with “Werry” as 
though one were gomg to a tea party rather than to a busi- 
ness interview. It is undoubtedty this feeling of comrade- 
ship, which establishes such a cordial understanding between 
his audience and himself, that has mitigated so greatly 
toward his success. Even on the radio, when he is absent 
in person, there is a hominess, an honesty, and a reality 
that reaches out through the wide spaces and creeps into 
each room where his voice penetrates. 

Werrenrath is one of the singers who have pioneered, and 
it was on this pioneering that the writer desired informa- 
tion. His records were, and still are, “best sellers,’ and he 
was adamant in the belief that records would help rather 
than hinder a singer. He was one of the first in the fore- 
most ranks of concert artists to broadcast, for he appeared 
on the first program of the now famous Atwater Kent Sun- 
day Night Radio Hours. Werrenrath went on record as 
believing that judicious broadcasting would assist rather 
than militate against an artist's financial success. Vitaphone 
was the next development of serious intent in “canned 
music,’ and again this American baritone was one of the 
first artists to record under this new method. 

“Why not ¥ Werrenrath countered when questioned re- 
garding this. “There was considerable weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth when the gramaphone, or talking ma- 
chine, was invented, and these people immediately presaged 
tae end of the concert business. Instead, this invention served 
to increase the artist’s revenue and also his popularity. 
Good records once heard created interest in the singer, and 
I don’t believe that records ever hurt anyone’s concert 
business. 

“Then radio came, and again pandemonium reigned,” Mr. 
Werrenrath smiled broadly. “There was great dismay, not 
only in the’ musical world but also in thé theatrical world. 
Never did any industry make any quicker strides than this 
infant business nor seem as menacing. Perhaps at first 
people remained at home to listen to the radio, for it was 
a novelty, but all novelties soon pass, and radio has gradu- 
ally assumed its own little niche and no longer is the de- 
vouring monster that it at first appeared to be. It has 
been a great boon to isolated people, but, although it is a 
great form of entertainment, it- will never quite replace the 
personal musical and theatrical performances. 

“And in due course of time,” Mr. Werrenrath continued, 
“the Vitaphone was sprung on an unsuspecting public. This 
was another step forward musically. The Vitaphone is a 
combination of records and motion pictures, the perfect 
synchronization of voice and motion. But here again there 
is something lacking. There are many people who do not 
photograph well, and just as many actresses are not good 
screen subjects, so are many singers and musicians poor 
photographic subjects, and are thus eliminated as Vita- 
phone material. However, Vitaphone can serve two grect 
purposes. It can bring to smaller vicinities, just as the 
motion pictures did, a new form of entertainment and in- 
troduce to new audiences artists whom they might not other- 
wise ever have an opportunity of seeing. Then, too, the 
educational value is incomparable. Think of music students 
in small towns having the opportunity of hearing and seeing 
a Hofmann perform, not once but many times, or a Spald- 
ing, or any of the great instrumentalists. 

“But,” Mr. Werrenrath continued seriously, “there is one 
great thing lacking in the phonograph, the screen, the radio, 
and Vitaphone—the personal contact. One may have a 
screen personality, or a radio personality, but the absence of 
the actual living person is something which to my mind is 
the great factor favoring concerts and the stage. The per- 
sonality of a performer, whether it be a musician, singer, 
actor,. actress, a trapeze worker or an acrobat, is over fifty 
per cent in my estimation the reason for that person's suc- 
cess. How many great voices have never been heard been 
forgotten, or lost, just because there was no personality .to 
put the voice over. Don’t ask me,” Mr. Werrenrath 


“Reinald 


pleaded as I started to ask a question, “to dare attempt a 
definition of personality. It’s Elinor Glyn’s IT multiplied 
indefinitely, and no two alike. I think perhaps that that is 
one phase of personality which is not thought of very much. 
In imitation lies deteat, and in being natural a great measure 
of success. What success | have attained is undoubtedly 
because | am |, and do not try to be or do things like anyone 
else. 

“Personality, it sounds so bromidic,” Mr. Werrenrath 
laughed apologetically. 3ut it is such an important thing 
in an artist’s life. It can make or break a man—or woman, 
and not only that, but I do believe that personality con- 
stantly means more and more, and can only be really felt 
when an artist stands before an audience in person. Radio 
has served to introduce many people to the best artists and 
to so-called ‘high brow’ music, and they have found that 
they enjoyed both. Recently when I sang a radio concert 
in San Francisco I had several letters from listeners who 
said they had never heard me before but would attend my 
concert in the nearest city to their homes when next I made 
an appearance there. That is a direct and definite reaction, 
and one worth while. 

“I really think,” Mr. Werrenrath said in conclusion, “that 
anything which brings good music to the masses (this is 
not said in a derogatory sense, but merely as including the 
general public) is mitigating in favor of our craft. After 
all it is a question on which no two people will ever agree, 
and what my opinion is may be the direct opposite of some- 
one who knows more about it than I. I can only give my 
own observations and reactions. I sang over seventy con- 
certs last season, in almost every case to capacity audiences, 
and it looks as though I will have eighty or more next year. 
lf that means that the radio and the phonograph and the 
Vitaphone are hurting concert business, let it hurt, say I; 
for, after all, seventy or eighty concerts in ten months or 
so is plenty of concerts to sing. Try it and see! I think it 
is too soon in this day of overnight inventions and unbe- 


BEETHOVEN’S NEW MONUMENT 

American girl’s enter prise enables the Musica Courier 
- ‘publish a photograph of the new monument to Beethoven 
m Paris before the Parisians themselves see it. She is Mar- 
guerite Morgan, pianist, who supplied Clarence Lucas with 
the information which caused him to hurry to the Bois de 
Vincennes with a camera on June 28, exactly half an hour 
after the workmen had set up the monument. It is now hid- 
den from view and, will be formally unveiled later in the 
season. The enormous size of the statue may be gauged 
by the stature of Marguerite Morgan, who is fifteen feet 
nearer the camera than the base of the monument is. This 

is the first photograph of the monument ever made. 





Isle, with supper on the Island and a concert by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra given in the shell, finished the day. 

Thursday opened with a business meeting, followed by 
a violin conference at the Institute, led by S. Abromovitch. 
His topic was Famous Violinists of Yeste rday and Today, 
illustrated with slides. Then came a voice demonstration 
with pupils: Marshall Pease, Problems Arising at the First 
Lesson; Jessie Dicken Sosom, The Art of Breathing; 
Blanche Bliss Lyons, Singing Diction; Marcus Kellerman, 
Interpretation. 

After luncheon at Webster Hall, a program was given 
at the Institute arranged by Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill. The 
participants, state and district winners in the contests of 
the N. F. of M. C., were Matilde Garvett Kesler, pianist; 
Flora Swaby, cellist; Agnes Nalwi, soprano; Joseph 
Lazarowsky, violinist, and- Federal Whittlesey, baritone. A 
theory conference presided over by Dr. Edward Manville 
followed. 

At the closing business meeting La Verne Brown, newly 
elected president, outlined some plans for the coming sea- 
son. The other officers elected were Bendetson Netzorg, 
vice-president ; John G. Cummings, secretary-treasurer, and 
S. E. Clark, auditor. The place of meeting for next year 
was left to the decision of the executive committee. 
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lievable mechanical progress to prognosti- 
cate the future. As has always happened 
before, things work themselves out in the 
course of time, and people naturally gravi- 
tate to that particular branch of their pro- 
fession to which they are best suited. In 
that rests the solution “of all world problems, 
and it isn’t up to you or to me to solve a 

of them, is it?” 

And perhaps in that last statement rests 
the truth of the whole situation. Mr. Wer- 
renrath departed shortly after this interview 
for his beloved Adirondack camp, where he 
will rest, swim, canoe, indulge in his hobby 
of furniture making, and live in the great 
outdoors until the concert season begins, and 
it begins early, as usual, and will end late 
for this popular baritone, as it has been doing 
for so many years in the past and from pres- 
ent indications will continue to do for many 
more to come. 


Michigan M. T. A. Meets in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu.—-The fortieth annual con- 


vention of the Michigan Music Teachers’ 
Association was held in Detroit. It opened 
with a banquet at the Wardell with an in- 
teresting and varied program. Marshall 
Pease spoke on The Artist and the Business 
Man; Dr. Manville, in his president’s ad- 
dress, spoke of the aims of the association’; 
Bendetson Netzorg, president of the Musi- 
cians Club, gave a talk called Echo from 
the Bohemians, while Dr. Francis L. York 
spoke for the Detroit Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. A musical program 
featuring prize winners in the Tuesday Musi- 
cale prize contest for Detroit composers was 
given by Gizi Szanto, pianist, and Nicholas 
Garagusi, violinist. 

Wednesday opened with a business meet- 
ing followed by an organ recital in the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral of the Masonic Temple, 
given by L. L. Renwick. In the afternoon 
there was a piano conference at the Detroit 
Institute of Musical Art led by Willoughby 
Boughton. A sight seeing tour at Belle 
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KARL KRUEGER TELLS ABOUT 
SEATTLE 

Seattle is indeed fortunate in having so fine a man as 
Karl Krueger at the head of its symphony orchestra. Mr. 
Krueger, in turn, is to be congratulated upon the fine piece 
of work he has done in assembling and putting the orchestra 
on its feet artistically, after such strife on the part of 
various factions favoring their pet conductors with the re- 
sult that Seattle was without its own orchestra for three 
years before being reorganized last fall. 

Mr. Krueger went to Seattle with a valuable experience 
of eight years as conductor at the Vienna Opera. W hen 
he was about to leave that institution, his chief, the director, 
said he could not understand why young Krueger wanted to 
go so far away, probably thinking Seattle was in the wilds 
of America. Mr. Krueger expressed a wish the other day 
that his former chief might come to Seattle and see what 
really fine things were being done on the coast. 

Morors To New York 

Having motored to New York from Seattle, Mr. Krueger, 
when recently, was most enthusiastic about his first 
season in Seattle. He calls it the most beautiful city in 
the world, next to Rio de Janeiro as far as situation is con- 
cerned, and believes that in time Seattle will be the greatest 
city on the coast. It is the heart of the west and its people 
are true Westernerns, who do things with a big “Yes.” 

Owing to the success of its past season Seattle has 
definitely decided to build up one of the finest orchestras 
in the country, and Mr. Krueger has the assurance of the 
committee that he will be given the best possible equipment. 
The orchestra boasts of some of the leading orchestra 
men, in its personnel; these people seem to want to live in 
Seattle. Every day the orchestra management receives 
letters from musicians in other orchestras who desire to 
affiliate themselves with the Seattle Orchestra because they 
want to make their homes in the West. 

Twenty Concerts Next SEASON 

The season just past, Mr. Krueger and his orchestra gave 
about thirteen concerts, including a series for the children 
which proved most successful. At all the concerts many 
persons were turned away. Next season twenty concerts 
will be given. From the first concert Mr. Krueger has 
sought to build programs which included both classics and 
contemporary compositions, every program containing a con- 
temporary. Mr. Krueger also gave a symphony lecture at 
the Sunset Club before each concert when he analyzed the 
works given, adding to the interest of the series 

Union Co-operATES WITH ORCHESTRA 
orchestras in other cities have been having more 
trouble with the musicians’ unions, in Seattle the 
orchestra has the continued support of the union. W. J. 
Douglas, secretary and treasurer, and H. Pelletier, presi- 
dent of the musicians’ union, are two of the orchestra’s hard- 
est workers. Encouraging, indeed, is the fact that the 
Seattle Orchestra, after the first season of its re-organiza- 
tion, has been invited to give concerts next season in the 
Northwest and Canada. 

Opera INTIME 

During the season 1926-27, Mr. Krueger also gave opera 
intime at the Hotel Olympia with gratifying success. He 
gave the American premiere of Korngold’s pantomime opera, 
The Snow Man, and also The Secret of Suzanne by Wolf- 
Ferrari, and Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, which was 
originally written by the composer for strings and cembalo. 
Hans Richter, Mahler and Strauss embellished the score when 
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or less 
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it was given in Vienna. This was the first time it was given 
in that form outside of the Austrian capital, Strauss giving 
Mr. Krueger permission to copy and perform the score. 
While the conductor of the Seattle Orchestra says it was, 
perhaps, a little daring for that city to undertake such a 
sophisticated opera, it turned out most successfully. Mr. 
Krueger has been invited to present similar Opera Intime 
in other cities, but these offers he has not been able as yet 
to accept. Vienna wanted him to conduct some guest 
performances this summer, but the coming festival in Seattle 
prevented this. 
AIDA 

The festival in July will be held at the beautiful Uni- 
versity of Washington Stadium, seating forty thousand, 
and will consist of a week of Aida with the following ex- 
cellent cast: Frances Peralta, Marion Telva, Paul Althouse, 
Fred Patton and William Gustafson. The settings will be 
by Burton James, the chorus under the direction of Jacques 
Jou-Jerville, late of the Boston Opera, while Karl Krueger 
will be the general director. There will be a local ballet under 
Mary Anne Wells. Darwin Meisnist and W. Douglas 
are the business managers and H. Pelletier, personal manager. 
There will also be some special concerts. 

Next season it is hoped to hold a longer opera 
with a special ballet. Seattle wants to 
similar to the famous Hollywood one. 
Seattle feel that during the summer, so many tourists 
find their way west that they should be given plenty of 
good concerts. Mr. Krueger says those who think the taste 
of Westerners is primitive are all wrong. Westerners are 
just as particular as anyone else. Apropos of this, Mr. 
Krueger says that when he was a boy he used to ask Wein- 
gartner, Nikisch and Strauss where they found the great 
est response on their tours and they would answer almost 
at once, “everywhere,” because in each place there is only 
that small percentage of people who do not appreciate good 
music. 


season, 
make its bowl 
The people of 


George Castelle Pupils in Recital 


The second of three recitals given by pupils of George 
Castelle in Baltimore, Md., attracted an audience which, 
according to the Baltimore Evening Sun, far exceeded the 
capacity of the place. The reviewer for that daily then 
declared that “There was about the event such an advanced 
level of artistry, with sustained good taste and style that it 
seems almost invidious to particularize.” After stating 
that from the opening of the vocal part of the program to 
the closing duet the recital gave evidence of high endeavor 
and most commendable achievement, the Evening Sun com- 
mented on the various pupils and the selections they gave. 
Among those who took part in the program were Paul 
Nachlas, Elsie Craft Hurley, Mariam Mervis, Gladys Kumpf, 
Eugenia Corrigan, Helen Stokes, Marguerite Anger, Mar 
garet Hambleton, Helene Hofferbert, Lucille Gutman, 
John Head, Elizabeth Wells, William Miller, Ebba Boe, 
Bernard Kossine, Beulah Weil Fader, Elizabeth Stidman, 
Ella Proffen and Thomas Mengert. In addition to the fore- 
going pupils,-there were solos by Hilda Burke and Mary 
Bokee, and piano selections by Beatrice Castelle, Alice 
Rottenberg and Ruth Frankel. The piano accompaniments 
were furnished by Virginia Castelle. 


Harriet MacDonald Teaching Dunning System 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, normal teacher of the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music Study, has just concluded 
teaching a large class at Dallas, Texas. Mrs. MacDonald is 











“He sang on and on with rippling ease and with marvelous tonal 
coloring. The audience completely capitulated to him.” 
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ELEANOR SAWYER, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Co., 
artist at La Scala, 


now singing as guest 


Milan. 




















now conductiong a class at Fayetteville, Ark., 
sponsored by the Music Department of the University of 
Arkansas, of which Henry Doughty Tovey is the dean. At 
the close of this session she will go to Cleveland for her 
annual class which begins on August 10. Cleveland has 
about twenty teachers from Mrs. MacDonald's classes, and 
eight of the Normal Teachers have taken the Dunning 
Course with her. Mrs. MacDonald states that “By no 
means is the Dunning Pedagogy limited to very young 
pupils; it is limited by the musical knowledge of the 
teacher. So much in demand are Dunning teachers that 
the Normal Teachers are kept busy during the summer 
months, the time when all teachers are seeking the best 
pedagogy to add to their own efficiency.” 

At the close of the Cleveland class, Mrs. MacDonald will 
return south, where classes are awaiting her in both Texas 
and Arkansas. 


which is 


“Althouse Never Disappoints” 

“Paul Althouse never disappoints,” 
ries of the Chicago Evening American, following the tenor’s 
recent appearance in Elijah at: the Evanston, III., Music 
Festival. And the other Chicago critics too were’ most 
enthusiastic, judging from the comments on the tenor’s per- 
formance. Eric Delamarter, of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
said: “The best enunciation and the best recitative of the 
evening was done by Paul Althouse.” Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner, thought that Paul 
Althouse was admirable.’ Farnsworth Wright, of the 
Chicago Daily Journal, stated that “Paul Althouse sang 
beautifully, with sensitive feeling for the meaning of the 
words, so that text and music were perfectly wedded. His 
enunciation was so clear that one had no need of the printed 
text to follow his words.” 

The summer season is not an 
Althouse. The tenor’s summer engagements will take him 
from coast to coast, including two concert appearances on 
the Steel Pier, Alantic City, N. J., and four opera appear- 
ances in Seattle, Wash. Another important group of en- 
gagements for Mr. Althouse consisted of two broadcasting 
dates on the Atwater-Kent Hour on consecutive Sunday 
evenings, July 3, 10, and another booked for July 17. 


writes Herman Dev- 


“off-season” for Paul 


Jacques Jou-Jerville Preparing Aida in Seattle 
Jacques Jou- gprs 


vocal instructor, has had one of the 
busiest teaching ~asons of his career in Seattle, Wash., 
where he has had pone one-hundred pupils working at his 
ey pate in their branches. During the season a number 
were presented in successful song recitals. In addition to 
this work, Mr. Jou-Jerville has been preparing for the Aida 
performances scheduled to be held in that city at the Uni- 
versity Stadium on August 9, 10, 11, and 12. Mr. Jou- 
Jerville will have charge of the chorus and manage the 
stage. 

Last October, Mr. Jou-Jerville opened a School of the 
Opera, which is combined with the instruction in the art of 
singing and acting; presentation in costume and with light- 
ing effects; accompaniment provided with piano and stringed 
instruments. 

Mr. Jou-Jerville’s assistant 
Strang and Lois Holt-Brown. 


teachers are Ellen 


Colby- 


Popular Songs Included in Guy Maier’s 
Young People’s Programs 

Next season’s programs for young people to be given by 
Guy Maier will include a number of well known songs, 
arranged for piano, seldom heard by the younger generation. 
Mr. Maier feels that this will be an excellent medium for 
them to become acquainted with these popular songs. Among 
them are several Schubert ones newly arranged by Godow- 
sky, Max Reger’s Madonna’s Lullaby arranged by Mr. 
Maier, and a delightful but unknown set of variations by 
Mozart on the old German tune, Tomorrow Santa Claus 
Will Come. 


Spry at Alabama College 


Walter Spry, pianist and instructor of Chicago is now 
holding a master class at the Alabama College at Montevallo, 
Ala. Mr. Spry’s class this year is a large one and of ex- 
cellent material. Several Alabama teachers have come to 
him this season. Besides these he has five or six students 
of great ability who would rival any in the larger musical 
centers. Mr. Spry devotes part of his interpretation class 
to the study of Beethoven, presenting two or three of his 
works at different times, and the pupils are most enthusiastic. 
Recently Mr. Spry gave a concert with Edwin Idler, vio- 
linist of New York, and the affair was pronounced a huge 
success by the large audience. 
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LA CRITICA—June 12, 1927, said: 
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BUENOS AIRES ACCLAIMS 


HENRY HADLEY 


AS FIRST AMERICAN GUEST CONDUCTOR OF 
THE ASOCIACION ORQUESTAL 


“Yesterday at the Coliseo, the Asociacién Orquestal gave the first of 
its series of concerts which it has invited Dr. Henry Hadley to conduct. 
The verdict of the great audience gathered at the Coliseo to judge of the 


new conductor acclaimed his brilliant success. 


His great gifts, his pro- 


found knowledge, his vigor and decision were instantly acknowledged. Ina 
word, we meet in Henry Hadley one of the foremost conductors of the day. 

“The program was one to test his capacity. 

“The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven was given its traditional tempi. 
being poetic and beautiful, vigorous and affirmative in its interpretation. 
It showed Maestro Hadley’s firm grounding in the German School and 
long association with the best masters of Beethoven and the real Beetho- 
ven traditions. At the end of the first movement Maestro Hadley had 
won the unanimous approbation of the public expressed by their eloquent 


ovation. 


His interpretation and knowledge of the beauty of the score of 


Strauss’ DON JUAN was translated into one of the most dignified and 


noble versions of our recollection. 


“In a word, it was a brilliant success.” 


“Dr. Hadley met with instant success. He is 
unmistakably a master. The very large audi- 
ence by their great applause attested their de- 
light.”—La Prensa, June 12, '27. 


“He has marked rhythm, clarity and vigor- 
ous strength in his interpretations. His suc- 
cess with the public was great. Prolonged 
applause compelled him to re-appear many 
times to satisfy the demands of the audience.” 
—La Nacion, June 12, ’27. 


“Dr. Hadley is a great conductor. His di- 
recting is energetic and clean, the nuances are 
all well marked without any loss of delicacy. 
His clear decisive beat must be as satisfactory 
to the players as to the audience, while his 
finesse of interpretation discloses his great mu- 
sical power. He well merited the great ova- 
tion which he received.”—Diario del Plata, 


June 12, ’27. 


“Maestro Henry Hadley is a leader of fine, 
unalloyed talent, who knows how to extract 
from a score its real meaning and the expres- 
sion intended.”—El Pueblo, June 14, ’27. 


“After the first movement of the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven he was greeted with such 
clamorous applause that he could have desired 
no more, and after the final movement the 
ovation tendered the leader and players was 
overpowering.”—La Patria Degli Italiani, 
June 14, ’27. 


“The musical stature of Henry Hadley as a 
composer was observed in his beautiful quintet 
played by the Association Philharmonique Ar- 
gentine last Thursday evening. The five move- 
ments are admirably constructed and the 
andante tranquillo is ravishing in its beauty. 
That same poetic quality was found in his 


CRITICS UNANIMOUS 


“These works were sufficient guarantee of 
the knowledge and talent of the new conductor, 
and enable us to comprehend the interest in 
his debut symphonis. By his fire, precision, 
sobriety of gesture, and individual interpreta- 
tion he completely captivated his audience. In 
a word the concert was a huge success.”—Le 
Courrier de la Plata, June 14, 1927. 


“With this interpretation alone (Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven) he won at once the en- 
thusiastic approval of the large audience which 
filled the Coloseo. The audience acclaimed the 
triumph of Maestro Hadley and his disciplined 
subordinates with unrestrained manifestations 
of delight. It is evident that under the leader- 
ship of such an artist, the horizon of the 
Orquesta widens.” —La Bastilla, June 15, ’27. 


“Henry Hadley, an extraordinary tempera- 
ment, quite changes the general opinion in re- 
gard to the North American, and was surpass- 
ing in his great interpretation of the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven, giving an interpreta- 
tion free from personal affectation, true to the 
core, and yet filled with warmth and color. 
We foresaw a success, but Henry Hadley sur- 
passed all calculation. The concerts are an 
assured — success.” —Ultima ‘ Hora — Buenos 
Aires, June 13, 1927. 


“Henry Hadley’s advent in Buenos Aires 
is the culmination of his artistic career, and his 
directing at yesterday’s concert fully confirmed 
his claims to great achievements. His version 
of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is that of 
a great master, and he communicates to his 
audience his own reverence for his art. Every 
contrasting mood of this great symphony was 
brought out, and when it was finished, Maestro 
Hadley had completely won the public. He 
inspired the orchestra with his dominating 
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strength and, together with his musicians, the 
maestro received the plaudits of the huge audi- 
ence which filled the Coliseo.”—E/ Diario— 
Buenos Aires, June 13, 1927. 


“Dr. Henry Hadley showed himself to be a 
director of vigorous temperament, with definite 
ideas of rhythm, which he obviously knows 
how to extract from the orchestra. He does 
not remind us of the European conductors who 
have visited us, because he is a distinct person- 
ality as a conductor with his interpretations and 
with his orchestra. He is a musician of great 
talent, expert and sure in his work, and his 
reputation was confirmed by yesterday’s con- 
cert. His interpretation of the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony was one of the most interest- 
ing we have heard, while in Strauss’ Don Juan 
he knew. how to extract from his orchestra all 
possible effects of sonority. The public showed 
their enthusiasm with a prolonged ovation for 
conductor and orchestra.” —T ele grafo—Buenos 
Aires, June 13, 1927. 


“Even more interesting than the details of 
the program was the study of the personality 
of the leader of the orchestra, Dr. Henry Had- 
ley, for he had not set himself an easy task for 
the first concert. But he was at all times master 
of the situation, from the standpoints of inter- 
pretation and technic, with marvelous surety. 
Although he directed from memory, entirely 
without a score, never once did he lose absolute 
control of his orchestra. While it is difficult 
not to be influenced by popular feeling at such 
a successful debut, nevertheless one knew un- 
mistakably that he was in the presence of a 
master of highest order, whose ability to lead, 
warm sensibilities and aristocratic bearing are 
at once evident. This artist was most enthusi- 
astically received by a large house.”—Tage- 
blatt—Buenos Aires, June 12, 1927. 
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IpA Haccerty-SNeELL Pupits Sinc AND PLAy 

Despite the lateness of the season, Ida Haggerty-Snell’s 
New York studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing had a large gathering of friends for the recital given by 
re pupils of this teac her on the afternoon of June 26. it 
is Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s opinion that all artists must ac- 
ae the art of self-possession during public performances, 
therefore she arranges these musicales at regular intervé als 
so that her pupils, even in the early stages of their develop- 
ment, may become accustomed to facing an audience. The 
program on Sunday was varied in character, there being 
piano and vocal selections as well as several recitations. 
Che pupils participating were Flora Lipscher, Dorothy Bar- 
low, Gertrude and Morris Schwartz, Alice McElroy, Jean 
Sozzi, May Steigerwald and Paulette Turgeon. 

FLoreNce Hupearp 1N ProcGraM or Piano Musi 

Florence Lucille Hubbard was presented in a recital of 
piano music at the American Institute of Applied Music, on 
june 24. Her program was made up of the etude in B 
at minor (Mendelssohn); Arabesque, and Four Album 
Leaves from Op. 124 (Schumann) ; Paganini Etude, No. 2 
(Liszt) ; sonata, Op. 53 (Beethoven) ; Mazurkas Nos. 37, 
13 and 23, and nocturne in G minor (Chopin) ; and Danza 
Festiva from Forgotten Motives (Medtner ). 

On June 17 the Wildermann Institute of Music held a 
junior students’ recital in connection with the conferring 
of the certificates and prizes at the Staten Island Academy, 
St. George. On the program were violin solos by Massenet, 
Seitz, Monti, DeBeriot, Svendsen, Bohn and _ Gaertner- 
Kreisler rhere were three piano ensembles, which were as 
follows Priests’ March (Mendelssohn), Faust Waltz 
(Gounod), and March from Tannhauser (Wagner). The 
program also included a piano duet, Gypsy Dance ( De- 
vecee); a double quartet by Bohn; a piano solo, sonata 
(Beethoven) ; and the Aria on the G String (Bach), played 
by eleven students. The program was a most interesting 
one and quite unusual in its content. It showed the results 
of good training, and also that much conscientious study 
had been done by those pupils taking part in the ensemble 
playing. Certificates were conferred on the following 
eighteen pupils: Rita Driscoll, Bessie Gelgisser, Mary Hulse, 
Mildred Jonnson, Frances Kirby, Dorothy Lieberman, Adele 
Lingert, Helen MacFarlane, Helen Manahan, Edna Meyer, 
Anita Spinetta, Vivian Tirelli, Nancy Wall, Sister Alphon 
sus Dolan, Sister Borgia Slater, Sister Stanislaus Stevens, 
Sister Lawrence Twomey, and Sister Xavier Walshe. 

Figué Musicar Institute Hops 168TH MusIcCALE 

The Fiqué Musical Institute, of Brooklyn, held its one 
hundred and sixty-cighth students’ recital on June 22. 
Eleanor Friese, Rita farrell, John Joseph Berg, Florence 
M. Groves, Kenneth Forbes and Esther Swayer appeared 
in piano solos by Lysberg, Gounod, Herold, Chopin and 
Grieg, the last named student playing the Grieg concerto 1n 
A minor, asSisted at the second piano by Carl Fiqué. Olga 
Schumacher,* Grace Lowell, Fred Stake, Mitzi Welker, 
Kathryne Swatridge, Edna Martens and Barbara Eckels, 
vocalists , presented numbers taken from the works of semi- 
modern and modern composers The various selections 
were rendered with astistry and the students displayed con- 


, , 1 Litty 
siderable technical facility and ability 


Addye Hall Working with the Visuola 
Addye Yeargain Hall has resumed her place in the musical 
activities of the east, being engaged at the present time in 
presenting much of her work with the Visuola, an instru- 
ment which is sponsored by the Aeolian Cqmpany and 
featured in their School of Music Research. For many 
years Mrs. Hall was associated with Carre Louise Dun- 
‘ning, and for four years she was director of the depart- 
ment of Junior Clubs of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. For the past four summers she has been director 
of the Piano Normal Department of the Civic Summer 
l of Music of Salem, N. ¢ It has been the aim of 
Mrs. Hall in all of her instruction to bring to the larger 
group the musical and the pianistic train received by the 


Schon 


specialist, and she has endeavored to if lloy the progress 

of plam classe in private, public and settlement school 
teaching 

Grace Leslie’s Season 

Grace Leslie sang on May 12 a fourth consecutive en 

gement at the Keene N. H., festival in Cavalleria Rusti- 

er recent dates included December 3, fourth 

7, Reading Choral Club, Faust; 9, Syra- 

Aida: 11, Baldwin Hour, WJZ; 17, Har- 

Joston: 19, 20, Handel and Haydn So- 

Oratorio Society; 29, Third 

iversity of New Hampshire; 
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28, Keene, N. H. (Mid-Winter Concert); February 4, coloratura soprano, has been engaged for a prominent part 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 6, Second Chicago re- in the new Wally production, Half a Widow. The Estelle 
cital; 8, St. Louis Morning Choral Club; February 19, Liebling Double Sextet sang the Alabieff Nightingale and 
March 26, Die Meistersinger and Beethoven Ninth Sym- Dixie on June 26 at the Lewisohn. Stadium. Beatrice Bel- 
phony with Walter Damrosch; April 12, Mendelssohn kin, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the Roxy Thea- 
Choir, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 25, 26, 27, Second Halifax Festival, ter the week of June 27. All are Estelle Liebling artists. 
Cavalleria and Carmen; 28, Truro, N. S., Choral Society. 


Music Fortnight in Johannesburg 
Caselotti’s Pupils in Opera Sketch JoHANNESBURG.—It seems hardly a year since the first 
Guido Caselotti, voice teacher and opera coach of Los Johannesburg Music Fortnight but a second very successful 
Angeles, presented seventeen of his advanced pupils in a celebration of the same festival has just been concluded. 
costume recital, which included a sketch from the opera, Music Fortnight this year was observed from April 3 to 
Carmen, at the Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, Cal., 18, and in response and achievement was undoubtedly a con- 
on June 20, before a capacity house consisting of 3,000 — siderable advance over last year. The principal musical 
music lovers. happenings were three Beethoven Festival concerts, includ- 
Louise Caselotti, the maestro’s sixteen-year-old daugh- ing performances of the fifth, seventh and ninth symphonies 
ter and star pupil, who recently made her debut in opera and the Brahms’ No. 1, played by the Johannesburg Sym- 
as Azucena in Il Trovatore with the San Carlo Opera Com- — phony Orchestra, directed by John Connell. There was also 
pany in Los Angeles, took the lead, winning new laurels a National Choral Festival, some of the singers traveling 
for her fine voice and finished acting. She responded with over 500 miles each way, to and from the festival. The 
notable accuracy all moods of the bewitching Cigarette National Choir, of which the Johannesburg Philharmonic 
Girl. Thomas Ames, who sang Don Jose, was vocally and Society was the host, gave two important concerts in addi 
histrionically excellent, while Stephen Gombos, as Toreador, tion to taking part in the ninth symphony. The first pro- 
won the audience with his opulent baritone voice and ade- gram was of a popular character, including works with 
quate acting. Ruth Fisher’s beautiful voice was at its best tull orchestral accompaniment and several a capella num- 
as Mercedes, and Ellen Helmer did equally well as Fras- bers; on the following evening Elijah was sung. An audi- 
quita. ence of over 3,500 gathered to hear the performance on each 
The program opened with Who'll Buy my Lavender (Ger- occasion. The two first performances were given in the 
man), well sung by Lois Monk, followed by two Indian open air, and on two evenings of the same week an eastern 
songs by Dorothy Strong, artistically interpreted; Lost in ballet with a corps de ballet of fifty dancers, together with 
London Town (Mitchell), was a good vehicle for Gerald the orchestral accompaniment of seventy, the music for 
Jarbeau, a baritone of good promise. Catherine West, which Mr. Connell arranged and directed, was given with 
——_ arenes : id ce msiderable success. 

During the first week there were daily concerts in a num- 
ber of the most important stores which drew large audiences 
and Mr. Connell played a daily Lunch-Hour Organ Recital 

i in the Town Hall, which was also well attended. Again 
Her charm and unaf- there was a display of mechanical musical instruments in 
the loggia of the Town Hall all during the festival. A 


fected manner brought new feature this year was a daily concert at 5.15 p. m., 
outside the Town Hall, at which the U. P. C. jazz band of 


immediate res ponse fifteen performed. A most successful concert was given 


by a choir of natives, conducted by Dr. Gow, himself a 

native and for many years professor of music at Tuskegee, 

from the well filled Ala., who sang American * ata spirituals with a real sense 

am of musicianship. Most remarkable was the beautiful blend 

hall of voice, the absolute pitch and the smoothness of the sing- 

ing of these choristers. The attendance at this perform- 

ance was a fine one and the Mayor (Councillor A. L. 

Palmer) made a felicitous speech in which he thanked the 
Thi New York Boening Wall aa te native choir for its contribution to Music Fortnight. 

above about May Peterson, soprano, for- Again this year two orchestral concerts were given for 

Re, ee ee, ee school children. These were devoted to Beethoven and 

Opera Company . 

Elgar programs. There were 3,700 children present at the 

Becthoven concert, and their silent, rapt attention to the 

Management: HAENSEL & JONES pinata ng and later their enthusiasm in singing 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York was somet ng to x treasured in the memory. + 

shinee > Mes Weide es Asitan Votan Miconda Avoid sensation” is a good motto for the musician, but 

one got a thrill when 20,000 people rolled up for the com- 

munity sing at the Zoological Gardens on Easter Sunday. 


4 2 Se = : Forty tri umcars were const intly employed on this route alone 
mezzo, sounded clear and full in an aria from Samson and for four hours, each bearing an average load of 100. The 


Delila, and Madeleine Baker’s easy rendition of Nobles Military Band programs on the two Sundays of the Festi- 
Seigneurs, from Les Huguenots, showed good training val were both well received, but this large audience was a 
Seldom if ever is a fully developed basso profundo voice _ thrilling one to play for. 
heard in a boy of sixteen. Robert Sellon, making his sec The 
ond appearance in recital, won recognition after his Arm 
orer’s Song from Robin Hood, to which he had to respond 
with an encore. Ada Roselein’s deep alto was suitable to 
Handel’s Largo and La Forge’s Schlupfwinkel. James 
Whelan, tenor, was heard next in Tosti’s Good-bye and 
Ball’s A Little Bit of Heaven, and his voice was a real 
revelation, for his production was faultless and extremely 
pleasing. The quartet from Rigoletto followed, sung by — jt will be scen that Music Fortnight in Johannesburg really 
Lucille Morris, a coloratura with beautiful voice; Ruth counts for something. B 
poy Ele ne oo oa nay eed vo seal The music teache rs this year entered wholeheartedly into 
’ I : La ag di . Music Fortnight by holding musicales at their studios 1 
berton, both star pupils of Mr. Caselotti, brought prolonged 1 | : inj ‘pes a gze -emegp ag 
aie. elsewhere during this period, and above all the press is to 
M ; i f 4 . be thanked for the publicity which brought the audiences. 
Mme. Caselotti, internationally famed prima donna, who 
is with her husband and only teacher, gave the enraptured This, then, was the second Music Fortnight and leaves 
audience three operatic arias, enchanting all with the un- something to achieve to better it next year. An after- 
usual quality and mastery of her voice production math took place on Thursday afternoon, May 5, when the 
Guido Caselotti was the sympathetic accompanist for th orchestral program was repeated for the benefit of 1,000 
snccessfal affair. ‘This comdaded the aedes of: aanniiis native children who proved a most attentive and “live” 
presentations for the season until September, when acts of audience. T. O. 
opera will be staged, both in Los Angeles and Long Beach. 


i nippiaee Yost Summering in Ohio 
Estelle L iebling Studio Notes Gaylord Yost, composer-violinist and founder of the Yost 
Helena Lanvin, contralto, and Harriet Gellert, colora- String Quartet, of Pittsburgh, is spending the month of 
tura soprano, are singing at the Rialto during the run of July at his summer home, Melody Lodge, Fayette, Ohio. In 
the Emil Jannings picture, The Way of All Flesh. Patricia August Mr. Yost will visit friends at Allenhurst, N. J., and 
O'Connell, lyric soprano, has been engaged for the new will meet the other members of the quartet for daily re- 
Hope Hampton production, Oh! Princess. Doria Balli, hearsals in preparation for the forthcoming season. 


National Eisteddfod was held in the second week of 
the Festival and succeeded in attracting more entries than 
previously 

The permanent results of this effort are an increased liai- 
son between music and commerce. The movement this year 
was sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary 
Club, and when on a conservative calculation it is estimated 
that over 50,000 people attended the various performances 
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RAVINIA OPERA 








Ricotetro, Juty 1 

Ravinia, I_t.—Notwithstanding a severe thunder storm, 
habitués of Ravinia came en masse to witness the lone ap- 
pearance here of Marion Talley. Before the curtain was 
raised on Rigoletto there was not an empty seat to be seen 
anywhere in the theater and hundreds stood outside in the 
rain. It has been written and said that Americans are not 
lovers of grand opera. Where in the operatic world could 
one find men and women standing unprotected to hear such 
a novelty as Verdi’s Rigoletto? True Talley was billed as 

Gilda, but true, too, Americans enjoy grand opera when 
given on such a scale as presented at Ravinia. 

Talley, a very young and already celebrated songstress, 
m. a big hit with the audience. She sang very well and 
acted the part with understanding. Modesty is a big asset 
and the public noticed in Marion Talley an unspoiled Ameri- 
can girl, who took her triumph not as a matter of course but 
as recognition for very laudable efforts. Talley can be 
happy at the big reception given her at Ravinia. It opened 
wide for her the musical portals of the middle west. 

Danise was excellent in the title role. He sang with great 
tonal beauty and brio, bringing out forcefully the notes of 
joy, tenderness and pathos. Danise is a master singer and 
this has been recognized by his hearers who were not slow 
in bestowing upon him their loud approvals. Chamlee in 
fine fettle was a well voiced and happy Duke. He shared 
royally in the honors of the evening. Papi conducted. 

Aina, Jury 2 

The main feature of the performance of Aida was the 
first appearance at Ravinia of Julia Claussen, now of the 
Metropolitan and well remembered in Chicago as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. For her first 
bow at Ravinia, General Director Louis Eckstein had billed 
her as Amneris. Mme. Claussen looked to perfection the 
daughter of a king and she sang with her usual artistry. Her 
success was complete and she may be looked upon as a 
happy newcomer who will add to her already big popularity 
during her present operatic engagement. Elisabeth Rethberg, 
often heard as Aida, was again the daughter of Amonasro; 
Martinelli was Rhadames; Danise, Amonasro; Rothier, 
Ramfis, and Louis D'Angelo, the King. 

CarMEN, JuLy 3 

Ina Bourskaya in the title role and Edward Johnson as 
Don José gave an unusual performance of Bizet’s master- 
piece, Carmen. They were assisted by Florence Macbeth, 
who sang Micaela; Mario Basiola, who essayed the part of 
Escamillo; Margery Maxwell, who after a serious opera- 
tion returned to the fold as Frasquita; Gladys Swarthout, a 
well voiced Mercedes, while Paolo Ananian was Dancairo 
and Paltrinieri the Remendado. Wilfrid Pelletier con- 
ducted. 

MartHa, Juty 4 

The Fourth*of July was celebrated at Ravinia 
repetition of Martha given with the same cast heard 
the first week of the present season. 

ANDREA CHENIER, 

Rethberg, Martinelli, Danise, Bourskaya 
found at the first repetition of Chenier the 
that crowned their previous efforts. 

La BouémeE, 


with a 
during 


Jury 5 
and 
same 


Mojica 
success 
Jury 5 

Puccini’s La Boheme was repeated, but with a different 
cast. Rethberg took the role of Mimi entrusted previously 
to Bori. Johnson sang Rodolfo instead of Martinelli, and 
Maxwell was Musette in place of Paggi. 

DousLe Britt, Jury 6 

Pagliacci and La Navarraise held the boards on July 6, 
and better offerings would be hard to match. There are 
representations that leave an imprint in the mind of a re- 
porter, but Pagliacci particularly has left many happy re- 
membrances. Anna Roselle, who has recently won many 
triumphs abroad, came home in the garb of Nedda, which 
she sang superbly and acted with much intelligence and un- 
derstanding. Her re-entrance showed her at the acme of 
her career. Her voice is larger than ever and it has in it a 
silvery ring that is pleasant to the ear. Her success was as 
big as deserved. 

Martinelli took the house by storm, 
shouts of bravos came from every direction. His Canio is 
a thriller, both vocally and histrionically. Danise was the 
Tonio and better singing than he offered has not been heard 
in these surroundings. They love Danise at Ravinia and his 
success again knew no limits. His interpretation of the 
role is different this year and it is a big improvement over 
last as it creates a personage far more realistic than one sees 
on the operatic stage. In La Navaraisse the cast included in 
the leads Ina Bourskaya, Marion Chamlee and Leon Rothier. 
Review is deferred to a later date. 


and after the Lamerit 


‘“ Bouéme, Jury 7 
With Rethberg, Johnson, Maxwell and Basiola 
respective roles, Bohéme was repeated. 


in their 


RomMEo AND JuLiet, JuLty 8 

The bill announced for July 8 was a repetition of Romeo 
and Juliet with the same cast heard previously with the 
single exception that Maxwell sang the Page. 

Fra Diavoio, Jury 9 

Macbeth, Chamlee, Bourskaya, Lazarri, Trevisan, Mojica, 
D'Angelo and Papi were the singers billed in Fra Diavolo. 
A complete report of this representation is deferred until 
next week. René Devries. 


Hugo Kortschak’s Summer Activities 


Hugo Kortschak’s summer season of concerts at the Play- 
house-in-the-Hills, Cummington, Mass., opened on July 2, 
the program including the Vincent D’ Indy sonata for violin 
and piano op. 59, and the Beethoven Kreuzer sonata. 
Bruce Simonds was the pianist. Franklin Riker gave a song 
recital at the theater on July 10. Mr. Kortschak’s summer 
class of violinists and ensemble players is also in full swing. 


Eleven Rhoda Mintz Pupils in Recital 


Rhoda Mintz presented eleven of her pupils in a New 
York recital at Chickering Hall on June 15, with Vincent 
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violinist, as assisting 
artist. The singers who were 
heard were Eric Bloom, Anna 
Bornstein, Harrison Fahn, Lillian 
Flosbach, 3eatrice Goldberg, 
Anna McCourt, Jerome Noto, 
Simeon Sabro, Alice Strong and 
Milton Yokeman. Bonnie West- 
ling, another student scheduled to 
appear, was called out of town at 
the last moment owing to the 
serious illness of a relative. The 
program included numbers of 
Massenet, D’Hardelot, Offenbach, 
Puccini, Denza, Herbert, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Arditi, Mozart, Rubin- 
stein and others. 

An audience that completely 
filled the hall received the pupils 
with such enthusiasm that each 
was obliged to respond with en- 
cores. Although some of the 
students who were making their 
initial appearance before an aud- 
ience were slightly nervous, they, 
as well as the advanced pupils, 
showed excellent training in tone 
quality, diction, phrasing and 
general musicianship. Mme. 
Mintz received many compliments 
upon the splendid showing made 
on this occasion. As an expres- 
sion of gratitude the students 
presented her with an attractive 
bouquet of flowers. Prof. Ros- 
sitto, assisted by Laura Hanson 


Rossitto, 


RHODA MINTZ 


and a group of her pupils who appeared in sie recently at Chickering Hall, New 
York. 


(Foto Topics, New York. 





at the piano, proved an able as- 
sisting artist. Regenia Schiller, the accompanist, gave capable 
support to the singers. 


Edwin Hughes Presents Marvine Green 
Another of 
in recital at 
was Marvine 


Edwin Hughes’ 
his residence studio on 
Green, pianist of no 
a delightful personality as an 
rooms were well filled and the enthusiasm was marked. 

Miss Green began with the Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
D major (Well- Tempered Clavichord Book II), after which 
came an interesting arrangement by Mr. Hughes of Bach’s 
Siciliano, from the Second Sonata for Flute and Harpsi- 
chord. The first group was concluded with Mendelssohn's 
variations, op. 82. 

Then came the big number of the evening—Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 3. What is said of this applies to Miss 
Green's work in general. She went about her task in vir- 
tuosa fashion, tackled the more difficult passages with ade- 
quate ease, and throughout shaded and pedalled as required. 
Miss Green is still only a student, but one imagines Mr. 
Hughes is in the habit of presenting first rate ones at that. 

The third group called forth Chopin’s Valse Brillante, 


artists was presented 
July 6. This time it 
mean ability, who has 
added asset. The studio 


young 


prelude, op. 32, No 


Wiener 


op. 34; Rachmaninoff's G sharp minor 
12, and the Strauss-Schutt Geschiwichten aus 
wald. The program with Saint-Saens’ stirring 
Africa Fantasy, for orchestra, in which Mr 
Hughes assisted at piano. This final number, 
needless to add, best of all, for with 
expert perhaps more at 
home. 


dem 
closed 
piano and 
the second 
was perhaps the 
Miss Green 


such 


assistance was even 


New York Grand Opera Company Holds 
Auditions 


ork Grand 
pre 2TESS 


announces 
I 


The New 
that plans are in ‘ j 
twenty-six weeks, commencing 1n 
carry the company through the 
be spent in the large cities of Florida during the win 
season. Maurice Frank, general manager of the 
tion, is receiving applications for auditions at 
West 42nd Street, and an opportunity is presented to 
those whose talent warrants their affiliation with the com 
pany. The company presented Samson and Delilah recently 
at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. 


Opera Company, Inc 

for the forthcoming 
October The 
South, and a month 


tour ¢ 


tour will 


will 
t¢ 


organiza- 
his ofhes S, 
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Metropolitan Opera Company.—Summer sojourns 
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career upon reaching artistic maturity. 
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Carlos Lynnwood Farnam, Organ; 


Theory 
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THE CurTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


Fourth Year Begins October 3, 


Music is an endowed institution, 


Instruction by world famous artists who teach personally and give individual lessons. 
partial exemption from tuition fees where required.—Financial 
string or wind instruments, rent free, to those unable to provide such for themselves. 
important 
in the 
exceptionally gifted students, under the artistic supervision of their teachers at the Curtis Institute. 
ular public appearances during the period of study. 


Marcella 
Bailly, 
Arthur 


Louise Curtis Bok 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


1927 


free from commercial consid- 


erations, and exemplifying in its faculty and curriculum the highest musical traditions. 


To those who possess unusual talent and give promise of developing professional excel- 
lence, the new policy inaugurated by Josef Hofmann, Director, offers: 


Free tuition or 


aid if needed.—Steinway grand 


pianos, 
attendance at 
the 


and 


Free 


visiting artists, and performances of 


United States and Europe, to advanced 


Reg- 


Financial assistance in setting out on a_ professional 


Examinations Begin September 
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. Prans European BroaApcastTinG 


N. B. 

A plan is for the inauguration of a service of across- 
the-ocean broadcasting, by which London and New York 
would regularly exchange feature programs so that Ameri- 
cans would hear European stars broadcast from London and 
European audiences would receive the offerings of the lead- 
ing American broadcasting stations, will be proposed by the 
National Broadcasting Company this fall at a conference in 
New York with Sir John Reith, Director General of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. This announcement was 
made by Merlin Hall Aylesworth, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, in the course of an address deliv- 
ered at the International Advertising Association meeting in 
Denver. The head of the British broadcasting system, it 
was stated, would attend the ceremonies incident to the 
opening of the new National Broadcasting Company Build- 
ing in New York, and occasion would be taken then to dis- 
cuss the co-ordination of facilities and the cooperative ex- 
change of broadcasting programs that would give both 
American and European radio listeners the pick of two con- 
tinents. 

“Tremendous technical and engineering problems as well 
as difficult program arrangements, due to the difference in 
time between London and New York, had to be solved be- 
fore any plan could be formulated,” Mr. Aylesworth de- 
clared. “We feel that we have now made sufficient progress 
to propose a definite plan of co-operation with the British 
broadcasting, system 

“The real beginning of the 
ing, when radio will bring 


era of international broadcast- 
London to New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, and events of international importance 
— by the National Broadcasting Company and asso- 
‘iated radio stations will be transmitted to millions of Euro- 
pe an homes, awaits technical co-ordination and the final per- 
fection of co-operative plans between the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. When these are effected, not only the greater part 
of the United States but also the greater part of Europe 
within range of the British stations will be able to join in by 
radio.” 

Mr. Aylesworth, in his address, 
withstanding the limitation of time, 
least, recognizes no limitations in space. 
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to freedom,” he continued, “is unbridled license. Take away 
the freedom to choose, select and fix the program features 
on the broadcasting program and you take away the free- 
dom of the air, just as the freedom of the press would be 
destroyed if every bore or other misfit had unlimited right 
to its columns merely upon demand. Radio broadcasting to- 
day is recognized for what it is: A great humanizing and 
cultural force, educationally comparable to the press of our 
country.” Although facilities have been erected by which 
the National Broadcasting Company is now able to broad- 
cast feature programs from coast to coast in the United 
States, broadcasting is still many millions of listeners away 
from the saturation point, Mr. Aylesworth said. 


On TurNING THE DIAL 

Monday, July 4.—A newcomer from the south made his 
debut at Roxy’s on this occasion. He was James Melton, 
whom the Major assured the listeners-in they would hear 
much of in the future. Those of us who have roamed in 
the musical field for any length of time must have raised 
a skeptical brow at such an announcement. But this is once 
when our brow came down. Undoubtedly, we believe, Mr. 
Melton will certainly be heard of again and we hope to 
who hear him, for he has a tenor voice of 
truly lovely lyric quality. He sang the sentimental I Hear 
You Calling Me in a manner that recalled McCormack, 
which is saying much, for such ballads can only be listened 
to when handled by an artist. The Moonlight Sextet 
changed its mind about its program, very laudably remem- 
bering that Stephen Foster was born on the memorable 
Fourth. For the composer who gave us My Old Kentucky 
Home, Old Black Joe, Old Folks at Home and scores of 
other melodies of charm, the singular tribute by the en- 
semble was befitting. 

Tuesday, July 5.—For the William Tell Overture a new 
arrangement for saxophone has been written by Nathaniel 
Shilkret, who regularly conducts the Eveready Hour. The 
number was featured on this evening’s program. Another 
diversion was the Stromberg Carlson novelty of introducing 
a string quartet in lighter numbers. The humming and 
strumming of Mr. Olsen’s musicians is at times irresistible 
and the dance arrangement of the Hymn to the Sun was 
one of the most ingratiating desecrations heard of late. 
True to its standard the Edison Hour was one of the big 
attractions of a rather dull week. The orchestral instru- 
ments brought to the attention of the public were the 
oboe and English horn. Philip Kirchner gave solo selections 
on both of these wind instruments, and other than these 
Josef Bonime, who conducts the Edison Ensemble, selected 
orchestral numbers that gave prominence to both the instru- 
ments as used in the orchestra. The programs of the Edi- 
Hour are worthy of any musician’s attention. They 
are well balanced, musicianly arrangements, offering some 
of the best works in music literature. Furthermore, they 
are a standing example of the value of radio as an educa- 
tional factor. A little later WOR had one of its delightful 
Musical Vignettes. This time the auditors were taken 
through the familiar and melodious paths of Italian musical 
contributions. Of course opera features strongly in such 
a program and as a consequence there were excerpts from 
orchestral and vocal, and a grand potpourri of 
Cavalleria Rusticana. However, interwoven between these 
there were several of the old classic masters. The singing 
of Charles Premmack on these programs is ever an artistic 
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pleasure both to the musician and the amateur. Judging 
from personal experience it must have been of satisfaction 
to the performers to know that it more than filled the pur- 
pose. The Maxwell Hour presented scenes from many 
lands. Irish, Southern, rural, urban were among the 
sketches that Mr. Schilkret painted in his musical tone pic- 
tures. Franklyn Bauer gave a characteristic description 
of military life by his song The. Bowld Sojer Boy, while 
Rex Schepp turned southward with his banjo and crooning 
lullabies. Godfrei Federlein, organist, was assisted by 
George O’Brien in his Welte Mignon program. The two 
artists gave a singularly pleasing and worthy concert, in- 
cluding works by Massenet, Chopin, Jensen, Wagner, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn. 

Thursday, July 7.—The two worth while broadcasts of 
the evening were severely interfered with by the elements. 
The leisurely thunderstorm that frisked about during the 
evening allowed for enough static to make the evening 
blotchy. WEAF gave an early performance of Solomon's 
tabloid operetta, The Red Hussars. It was a lively and 
well knit performance with several tuneful ariettas that 
could comfortably be used as excerpts for general pro- 
grams. The participants—Rosalie Wolf, soprano; Frances 
Paperte, mezzo soprano; George O’Brien, tenor; Harvey 
Hindermeyer, tenor; John Oakley, basso, and John Quine, 
baritone—sang the solos and ensembles with a style closely 
allied to the Gilbert and Sullivan requirements. One won- 
ders why such excellent light comedy artists are not to be 
found on the legitimate stage. At nine-thirty the last half 
of the Philharmonic concert was heard over WJZ. The 
acoustics of the Great Hall at City College are all too 
obviously not adapted to broadcasting ; the sounds were hol- 
low and disjointed, and in the pizzicato movement the work 
of the strings was hardly audible. The first movement, with 
its broader and more sombre colorings, was the best. Prior 
to the opening Milton Cross gave an enlightening sketch on 
Tschaikowsky and to the surprise of the listener finally 
introduced Mr. Van Hoogstraten who spoke a few words 
to his invisible audience. The voice of the conductor was 
clear, with a characteristic -vitality and clean cut quality. 
Such spots as these are valuable in the history of radio. 

Friday, July 8—The life of Grieg was aptly portrayed by 
the Soman Orchestra over WRNY when works of. this 
composer were given with appropriate remarks by the an- 
nouncer regarding details in the life of the Scandinavian 
melodist. Some of his orchestral works were played, which 
included of course the favorite and popular Peer Gynt 
Suite, also some of his songs and several of his piano 
selections. The half hour was most instructive as it offered 
to the layman an appreciation of many of the motives which 
were an inspiration to the composer. The program was 
selected in a judicious manner, figuring the early works first 
and gradually elaborating on his later and more voluminous 
productions. Shortly after this program the Cities Service 
Orchestra and Cavaliers offered their usual Friday night 
entertainment, including the Faust dances. Here we heard 
the Dances of the Trojan Maidens, The Dance of the Mir- 
rors, and the Dance of France. How large a body of 
musicians composes the Cities Service Orchestra is not 
known, but whether it is number or the richness of quality in 
the playing the fact remains that their music is among 
the best orchestral work heard on the radio barring the 
Goldman Band and Philharmonic Orchestra. The music is 
virile and extremely well balanced, for which Mr. Bourdon, 
the director, deserves credit. The Cavaliers, members of 
which are Leo O'Rourke, Robert Stevens, John Seagle and 
Darell Woodyard, are a quartet of melodious harmonizers. 
Their singing is mellow and by no means amateurish. Even 
in such selections as My Old Kentucky Home and Moon- 
beam Kiss Her for Me there was a distinct tone of dignity 
which gives to these thread-worn and sentimentalized bits 
a renewed element of interest. Added as an attraction 
were the violin solos of Sascha Fiedleman. This concert 
over WEAF is one we would safely recommend. It is 
always safe betting that something of interest will be given 
while the Cities Service musicians are on. Another good 
program was that sent out by WOR, billed as Wearing of 
the Green, under the direction of Lydia Sabazkaia, which 
brought in many of the songs and folk tunes typical of 
Ireland. Beatrice O'Leary, soprano, had much to give in 
her rendition of Macushla and the Kerry Dance. Miss 
O’Leary’s voice is full, rich and has a big range. Then, too, 
she has musical feeling and a good sense of contrasts. Paul 
Largay, with harp accompaniment, offered The Harp That 
Once Through Tara’s Halls, and the ensemble gave two 
charming things, the old Londonderry Air and Percy 
Grainger’s In a Country Garden. 

Sunday, July 10—On an evening that was well booked 
with attractions we picked An Hour with Old Friends over 
WOR that featured favorites as to music and musicians. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Mary Frances Baker, who studied with Ralfe Leech 
Sterner at the New York School of Music and Arts, has 
sung several times from the Boston radio station WNAC, 
the last time being on June 16; her brilliant and colorful 
dramatic soprano voice is very effective on the air. 

Carolyn Bergheim, pianist, has been engaged to give 
a recital in Colorado this summer and one in Boston, Mass., 
in the fall. Miss Bergheim made her debut in March of 
this year at the American Laboratory Theater in New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
their studio for the summer on 
annual motor tour across the continent. A boat trip from 
Buffalo to Detroit brings variety, the real vacation begin- 
ning when they reach the Black Hills of South Dakota with 
its trout gold mines and beautiful scenery. Miss 
Ellerman ended her singing in Wash- 
ington, Conn., June 17, and Allen- 
town, Pa., June 26. 

Richard Crooks’ 
appearance in Spring Lake, N. J., on 
pices of the Ann May Hospital, which follows the 
engagement in University, Va., on July 19. Cape May, N. J., 
will hear the tenor on July 31. At the final concerts of the 
season by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., the tenor appeared as the soloist. 
“Crooks has a splendid voice; he shows a very intelligent 
appreciation of both words and music. He knows how to 
use every bit of voice, and phrases with unusual musi- 
cianship: dramatic with effect,” 
writes the critic of the Minneapolis Evening Tribune 

Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor, has been engaged for a 
recital at Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., for Janu 
has also been Orpheus Club 
their final April 
made his Americat bt h this or 
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Choral 
part of the oratorio, St. Paul, 
of Prof. W. P low. 
Adelaide Fischer will spend the summer at 
Me., where she will seph 
up her repertory for 
Carl Fiqué, pianist, is a 
WPCH, giving a piano recital 
5.30, and continuing until the end of 
Sunday station 
where 


Society and students Colle ge 


Raymond, 
study with J Regneas and work 
next Seca l 
regular feature at Station 
every Friday afternoon at 
June. He also presents 
WFRL, from 7 to 8, 
artist-pupils are the performers, and the following 
were recentiy heard: Barbara Eckels, Mitzi Welker, Kath- 
ryn Swatridge, Edna Martens, Grace Lazarus, vocalists ; 
Esther Swayer, May Watts, Florence M. Groves and Ken- 
neth Forbes, pianists 

Anna Hamlin, who is spending the 
Placid, at the Hamilton summer home, 
short visit to New York, where she 
programs and incidentally attended her brother’s wedding. 

Haensel & Jones announce that prominent among 
the artists who will appear on the summer concert course 
at Cape May, N. J., is Richard Crooks, on July 31, shortly 
before the tenor sails for Europe to make his operatic de- 
but in Berlit On July 24 Earl Waldo, baritone, will be 
one of the featured artists. Olive Marshall, soprano, and 

ithbert, baritone, will sing in joint recital on 
7; Zelda Schiaffino, soprano, and Henry Clancy, 

August 14; and Mary Craig, “coe on August 21. 
Contracts have been a by H: pensel & Jones for the en- 
gagement of four well known members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to appear in Seattle, Wash., during the 
week of August 8. The artists—Frances Peralta, soprano; 
farion Telva, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, baritone—will formances of Aida in 
English, which is to be presented under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club of Seattle 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon made their 
English debut in London une 20 and a second recital 
heduled for Ji : im mediately after the 
debut th wel waged to broadcast, which they 
did with suc« "item, playwright, intro- 
duced British metropolis at a re 
ception given a Tew days before the debut 

Suzanne Keener and William Gustafson ar¢ 
for the summer series of concerts to be given at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, this month. Prior to going to 
Oxiord recital at the 
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Convention of Northern Ohio Music Clubs at Lakeside, 
on Lake Erie. The soprano will have as her assisting art- 
ist Solon Alberti, pianist-composer, who will be heard in 
solo groups. 

Charles Kitchell recently conducted 
Ensemble in a concert at Chickering Hall, New York, at 
which time the chorus had as assisting artists Edwin 
Swain, baritone; Jean Kirk and Edwin Ideler, violinists, 
and Eva Mann, accompanist. Ralph Douglass was at the 
piano for Mr. Swain. 

Arthur Kraft’s artist-pupil, Florence Hale Winstead, 
recently presented her students in a vocal recital at Rocky 
Mount, N. C. Those taking part in the program were Jack 
Barber, Nannie Ruth Hall, Mrs. G. D. Renfrow, Janie Rob- 
bins, Virginia King, Irene Thomas, Ivey White, Mary Laura 
Vaughan, Earline Kent and Bill Batchelor. 

Francis Macmillen, during the spring, played a per- 
formance at the recent festival in Pittsburg, Kansas. Of this 
recital the critic of the Pittsburg Daily Headlight comments : 

‘The artistic Francis Macmillen, celebrated American violin- 
ist, with a brillant display of technic and musicianship, cap- 
tured the hearts of every true music lover. Macmillen scored 
not only as a nationally acclaimed artist of unusual ability, 
but also as a composer. As an artist, it is difficult to imagine 
how Macmillen could be excelled. There was a suave beauty, 
a supple grace and musical refinement in his playing from 
start to finish. His tones were smooth and fine spun, clear 
and vibrant; his bowing was firm and flexible and his colora- 
tura passages were without bravura.” 

George B. Nevin, while in San Francisco, Cal., re- 
cently as a Commissioner to the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, was honored by having a program of his music given at 
one of the Sunday evening services at Calvary Presbyterian 
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Cail On ‘ee 3 an anthem by Mr. Nevin was sung in 
Immanuel Church, Los Angeles. 

The New York String Quartet has been engaged by 
Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge for one of her concerts 
in the Boston Public Library Series next winter. The pro- 
gram will consist of quartets by Beethoven, Joseph Suk and 
David Stanley Smith. This last is a new work which is 
dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge, and will receive its first Boston 
performance on this occasion. 

Elly Ney, pianist, who is now in Europe, has been 
engaged for programs at the summer festivals in Stuttgart, 
Bonn, Leipsic and Berlin. She will return to America in 
the late autumn. 

Mabel M. Parker was scheduled to give a talk on 
The Ethics of Singing over WFI, the Strawbridge & Clothier 
broadcasting station, on June 30. Margaret H. Riehm, so- 
prano; Ruth G. Fowler, mezzo, and Christopher Heron, 
baritone, three of Miss Parker’s pupils, contributed solos and 
duets during the hour, 

Fred Patton’s recent appearance with the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society inspired the Los Angeles Times to write: 

‘The most satisfying role of the oratorio was given to Fred 
Patton, bass singer of much experience, fine musicianship 
and richly resonant voice.” And according to the Los An- 
Examiner, “Fred Patton gave a truly distinguished 
performance. He gave emotional coloring to many of the 
beautiful lines, without at any moment sacrificing dignity or 
proportion.” 

Lisa Roma has been engaged for a series of appear- 
ances in leading roles with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company next season. Miss Roma will have a busy season, 
and among her bookings are appearances in New York, 
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sllerman and Calvin Coxe rusticating in South Hamp- 
ton for a few days. 
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Chicago, Boston, 
many other cities. 

Ethelynde Smith gave a concert in Cullowhee, N. G 
on June 16. The following report of her successful pro- 
gram appeared in the Asheville Times: “Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, gave a very pleasing song recital at Cullowhee 
State Normal School last evening. As previously, Miss 
Smith was enthusiastically received at this return ‘engage- 
ment. Her voice is clear and musical and shows careful 
training. The artist, according to her custom, classified her 
program as to groups of songs and gave sketches of some of 
her numbers before singing them, The appreciative audi- 
ence demanded many encores.” 

Robert Steel, baritone under the 
Charles L. Wagner, has secured the services of J. Maxwell 
Joice as his personal pub licity representé ative. Mr, Steel, 
after some seventy performances in opera in Italy, was suc- 
cessful in his appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Of late he has appeared with Elsie Janis, with 
Will Rogers, in opera in Philadelphia, before the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Chicago, and in the Opera- 
Intimes given recently in Seattle, Wash., under the direction 
of Karl Krueger. 

Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan soprano, has 
been chosen as one of the soloists for the Worcester, Mass., 
Festival, which takes place early in October. Mme. Sun 
delius will appear in the performance of King David, which 
is to be presented on October 5. Among other engagements 
which Mme. Sundelius will fill during the coming season 
will be an appearance under the auspices of Alabama Col- 
lege in Montevallo, Ala., March 17; appearances in Evans- 
ville, Ind., and in Meadville, Pa., under the direction of Al- 
legheny College. 

Edwin Swain has returned from a Southern tour, after 
fulfilling engagements in Salisbury, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Virginia Beach and Suffolk, Va., and Rocky Mount, N. C., 
and appearing at the dedicatory recital of the new Memorial 
Hall of Eastern Carolina Teachers’ College, Greenville, N. 
C. While in Florida he made a trip to Sarasota. Before 
starting his vacation in Southampton and the Adirondacks, 
Mr. Swain sang on July 7 at Atlantic iy age at the open- 
ing of the subscription concerts held at The Casino, assisted 
by the Douglass Trio—Ralph Douglass, piano; Lucien 
Schmit, violin, and Daniel Manso, cello. July 10 found Mr. 
Swain appearing in joint recital with Elsa Alsen on the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City. Next season Mr. Swain is being 
booked throughout the United States. 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil is not only an excellent teacher of 
piano but a composer of known ability who writes 
melodious pieces for pupils that aid them in perfecting tech- 
nic and taste. Mrs. Virgil is author of the Virgil Method 
and director of the Virgil Conservatory. A new catalog of 
her compositions comprising pieces and studies specially de- 
signed for teaching and recital work, covering grades easy 
and difficult, has just been published. The individual num- 
bers run up to opus 103 and cover a wide field of piano lit- 
erature unfolding a new field for study and practice. 

Reinald Werrenrath is booked for three summer en- 
gagements. August 10 he will sing in Colorado Springs 
under the auspices of the American Legion in convention 
there, August 12 at Cedar Falls, Iowa, at the Iowa State 
College, which will be in summer session, and on August 14 
with the Miami Valley Chautauqua Association at Miami, 
Ohio. After fulfilling these engagements the popular bari- 
tone will again retire to o his Adirondack camp. 
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CASELLA REENGAGED AS CONDUCTOR 


Boston—The trustees of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra have just announced the engagement of Alfredo Casella 
as conductor of the Symphony Hall “Pop” Concerts for the 
two additional seasons of 1928 and 1929. Mr. Casella’s first 
season here, which ended with the concert of Saturday even- 
ing, July 2, was a brilliant success, thanks largely to his 
profound musical knowledge and to the changes which he 
introduced in the character of the program offered at these 
concerts. 

Music. of a serious nature gradually displaced many of 
the relatively light pieces that were meat and drink of the 
“Pops” for so many years. Mr. Casella’s faith that there 
was a large public in Bosto1 for serious music has been 
abundantly justified by the attendance at Symphony Hall 
this season. His programs of the last week drew enormous 
crowds, particularly for the concerts devoted to Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky, and for the Request Night. It was a 
case of ovation after ovation, with innumerable recalls for 
the distinguished Italian musician who graciously shared 
the enthusiasm with his great orchestra. 

ARTHUR FIEDLER Conpucts “Pop” CoNCERT 

An interesting feature of the “Pops” season, which has 
just drawn to a close, was the appearance of Arthur Fiedler 
as conductor of the concert of Thursday evening, June 16, 
“Tufts Night.” This highly versatile young musician proved 
anew that he is a leader of singular abilities, exciting the 
admiration of his audience to such an extent that he was 
cheered to the echo, to coin a phrase. Mr. Fiedler’s musi- 
cianship, unfailing taste and authority were displayed to 
excellent advantage in a program that included numbers 
from Wagner, Elgar, Handel, Tschaikowsky, Volstedt and 
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the 
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Meacham, as well Casella’s Italia, conducted by 
composer. 
“Pops” Season Covers Larce REPERTORY 

A count of Alfredo Casella’s programs for the forty- 
second season of the “Pops” shows 205 different pieces. 
The conductor’s catholicity of taste is shown by the even 
distribution of nationalities. German scores numbered 67; 
French, 41; Russian, 33, and Italian, 26. 

Mr. Casella introduced a considerable amount of sym- 
phonic music hitherto strange to the “Pops,” while giving 
due place to the popular numbers such as marches, waltzes, 
suites, and the like which have always been inseparably 
connected with these concerts. The conductor, who left 
recently for Italy, paid marked compliments to the 
brilliance of the orchestra which enabled him to perform so 
considerable a repertory in so limited a period, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the abilities of Serge Koussevitzky, so 
clearly reflected in the orchestra’s playing. 

Marked innovations at the “Pops” under Casella’s regime 
were complete symphonies of Beethoven and Tschaikowsky, 
concertos of Mozart and Bach, a number of symphonic 
poems, and other orchestral scores. Composers now largely 
represented who hitherto were unknown or little known 
at the “Pops” are Beethoven, Stravinsky, Ravel, Respighi, 
Richard Strauss, Prokofieff, Debussy, and others. Scores 
of Bloch and Rieti had their first Boston hearings. 

The composer ‘most largely represented was Wagner, 
with seventeen different excerpts, while close in order for 
second place were Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liszt, 
3eethoven and Berlioz. 1c 
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Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Crete, Neb.—The school year just closed was marked 
by the number and high quality of performances by musical 
organizations of Doane College. The Doane a capella choir, 
under the direction of Prof. C. V. Kettering, closed a success- 
ful season with a concert appearance during commencement. 
The choir was invited to sing for the National Council of 
Congregational Churches held in Omaha. The choir, organ- 
ized last September, displaces the college glee clubs, which, 
according to the director and college administration, is an 
important step toward better choral music and the change 
is enthusiastically endorsed by the students. The choir 


sings regularly each Sunday morning at the First Congrega- 
tiona! Church. 

The Doane Symphony Orchestra of thirty-five pieces, 

C. Burdette Wolfe, conductor, gave three concerts during 
the year. The orchestra, organized three years ago, has been 
pioneering in its field in Nebraska, being the first Nebraska 
denominational college orchestra to undertake a definite 
symphonic program. ; 
“ Notable work has been done by the Doane String Quartet 
(C. Burdette Wolfe, first violin; Hilma Scamman, second 
violin; Paul Taylor, viola; Phil Taylor, cello.) This quartet 
has achieved, during the three years it has been playing 
together, a level of excellence in performance as well as 
content of programs that place it far above the amateur 
class. : E ; 

Changes in the music faculty will bring Muriel Thomas 
as instructor in violin and public school music in place of 
Mr. Wolfe, who is granted leave of absence during the 
first semester; Jane Judy will be a new instructor in organ 
and piano. Prof. Charles V. Kettering is chairman of the 
department of music and professor of singing. Prof. Jean 
Lindsay Carlson is head of the piano and theory department. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Lewiston, Me.—Bates annual commencement concert 
this year was a real treat. The artists were Prof. W. A. 
Goldsworthy, organist of St. Andrew's Church, New York; 
Mary Merker, coloratura soprano; A. A. Ruwe, light opera 
tenor, and Earl Blenheim, New York baritone. Prof. 
Goldsworthy, who has made two previous appearances, was 
recalled with great pleasure, and the other artists were 
also well received. Brilliant dances at the close of the 
commencement Greek play were led by Lucy Fairbanks and 
Irene Leahey, pupils of Fannie Tewksbury Heth. Music 
was by a trio consisting of Ruth Flanders, violinist ; Evan- 
geline Tubbs, cellist, and Florence Hancock, pianist. All 
were original creations of Mildred L. Francis, director of 
physical education at Bates. Music for the Greek choruses 
in the play was written by Hollis Bradbury of Auburn. 
One of the rare pleasures was the invitation concert by 
Pierre Pelletier, given by the Orpheon Society. Mr. Pelle- 
tier, who has just returned from a spring concert tour, 
gave the same program which was heard with such interest 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, and in Boston. _ His accom- 
panist was Mrs. John Z. Campbell of this city, a cousin 
of Wilfred Pelletier of the Metropolitan Opera, who has 
been Mr. Pelletier’s accompanist this spring. At the elec- 


tion of Foyer Musical officers, Mrs. Louis Provost was 
chosen president; Mrs. J. O. Belanger, honorary president; 
vice-president, Mrs. E. Langelier; secretary, Alice Richard; 
assistant secretary, Miss A. Guertin; corresponding secre- 
tary, Charlotte Michaud; librarian, Miss A. Beliveau; 
chairman of hostess committee, Miss C. Poulin; directors 
(for three years) Marie Gauvin, (two years) Laura Collett 
and Miss Z. Dube, (one year) Mrs. Frank Landry and 
Mrs. J. B. St. Pierre; artistic director, Mrs. W. Ladouceur ; 
director of the chorus, Mrs. A. Jacques; orchestral direc- 


tor, Mrs. E. Langelier: classic dancing, Charlotte Michaud. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Washington, D. C. 


(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

(See letter on another page.) 
Bannerman Soloist with Utica Maennerchor 
The following letter was written by Johannes Magendanz 

to Annie Friedberg, manager of Joyce Bannerman, after 


THE DOANE A CAPELLA CHOIR 
at Doane College, Crete, Neb. Prof 


G. V. Kettering is director. 


the soprano’s appearance in Utica, N. Y.: “I must write 
you a few lines telling you of the wonderful impression 
that Miss Bannerman made as soloist at the Utica Maenner- 
chor concert. The power of her voice, never strained, not 
even in fortissimo passages, the natural beauty of tone 
quality and engaging sweetness of her stage appearance 
were attributes that took the audience immediaately upon 
the first few lines she sang. She made the concert a suc- 
cess and it is in a measure due to you, too. Allow me to 


JOYCE BANNERMAN 


thank you for your assistance and [ hope that at some fu- 
ture date I can call on you again.” 

The dailies also commented favorably upon 
nerman’s appearance in Utica. According to 
Press “Miss Bannerman has a strong soprano 
oughly controlled and she sang in a dramatic manner. 
found favor from the start and was heard with pleasure 

Miss Bannerman is a conscientious singer and with 
out affectation. She has a pleasing personality.” The 
Utica Observer-Dispatch noted that “Miss Bannerman pre 
sented a variety of exhibit her She is 
gifted with not only a strong and fine voice but also a stage 
presence that makes her part in a concert interesting and 
delightful.” 
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Aida to Be Given in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—One of the chief features of the pro 
gram for the annual Pacific Northwest Merchants’ Ex- 
position and Fleet Week will be the spectacular presentation 
of the opera, Aida, to be given in the open-air Stadium on 
four evenings—August 9, 10, 11, and 12. Five Metropoli- 
tan Opera stars are to take the leading roles—Mme. Frances 
Peralto, soprano; Marion Telva, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Fred Patton, baritone, and William Gustafson, bass 
In addition, a highly-trained chorus of 500 voices and 
symphony orchestra of 100 pieces will participate. The 
whole will be under the management of a citizen committee, 
consisting of Karl Krueger, producing director; H. 
Pelletier, personnel director; Jacques Jou-Jerville, chorus 
master; William J. Douglas, general manager, and Burton 
W. James, technical director. 
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Mr. Glenn A. Drake, 
1008 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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AMES MASSELL 


owing to unforeseen circumstances, announces that he will 
remain in New York during the summer and continue 
teaching voice. 


43 West 93rd Street, New York Riverside 0922 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


San Francisco, Catir.—Another orchestral event was 
the means of making the acquaintance of Mishel Piastro in 
the role of conductor. San Francisco audiences are famil- 
iar with and have admired Mr. Piastro’s gifts as a vio- 
linist. He has frequently appeared as soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, of which he has been con- 
certmaster during the past two years and has given several 
recitals of his own, winning for himself the hearty endorse- 
ment of press and public alike. Having been engaged by the 
Summer Symphony Association of San Francisco to direct 
the third concert of the summer series in the Exposition 
Auditorium, Mr. Piastro had the services of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra as a performing medium for his 
interpretations with the baton. Of Russian birth and in 
full possession of the musical traditions of his country, 
Piastro’s choice of an all-Russian program, wherein he re- 
vealed himself to be a conductor of routined skill, with a 
sure way of communicating his intentions to his players 
and hearers, was indeed a wise one. He exhibited in his 
conducting many of the artistic traits that go to make his 
playing so distinguished—a keen sense of rhythm, a fine 
feeling for tonal modulations and phrasing, a warm imagin- 
ation and a genuine musical temperament. Mr. Piastro’s 
readings both interesting and attractive. The major 
number was the symphony No. 1 by Kalinnikow, which is 
not particularly well known here. Mr. Piastro convinced 
his large audience that it should be better known for it con- 
tains much value which under his sympathetic 
baton were eloquently voiced. Another important work was 
the Variations on a Russian Theme (Artciboucheff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Wihtol, Sokolow, Liadow and Glazounoff). This 
is well scored music of agreeable melodic content and typic- 
ally Russian in flavor. It is pleasantly diverting and was 
enthusiastically received. The concert ended with a stir- 
ring rendition of Tschaikowsky’s March Slav. The entire 
program was brilliantly performed, the orchestra members 
being in excellent spirit and playing with their usual virtu- 
osity. Mr. Piastro was accorded a hearty ovation both by 
the orchestra and audience. It was a tribute which the 
thoroughly deserved. 
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endeavors. 
pianist and teacher, presented Gladys Gordon, 
Annette Reina Annarumi, Hilda Claire Goldberg 
and Beatrice Blass in a recital which took place at the new 
San Francisco Women's Building. 

Mrs. Helen Young and 
younger piano pupils in tal at Sorosis Hall 

Mrs Dubman, piano instructor, left for her sum- 
mer vacation recently and will not resume her studio work 
until the early part of August. Prior to leaving, Mrs. Dub- 
man presented a number of her well-qualified students in a 
recital which attracted about three hundred people. The 
pupils all were exceedingly well prepared and conducted 
themselves like young professionals. In every respect the 
recital proved a success. 

Cantor Reuben R. Rinder arranged a 

music which was presented at the 

nder Mr. Rinder’s direction several 
fifty splendidly trained voices. The 
was the violinist, Louis Persinger, first 
of the Persinger String Quartet; the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


was Mrs. Edward E. Young, and the organist, Wallace A. 
Sabin. 

Andrew Bogart presented Dorothy Burton in a studio re- 
cital before a large gathering of her friends. Miss Burton 
has a soprano voice which she uses with much grace and 
charm. She interpreted twenty numbers. Ethel Alexander 
from New York played the accompaniments in her usual 
artistic way, giving the young singer splendid support. The 
last Saturday afternoon of each month is given over to a 
student who presents a regular concert program. This 
enables the student to sing before friends as well as getting 
the experience of singing before an audience. 

Charles N. Newell presented his pupils in a piano 
recital at Sorosis Hall recently, upon which occasion Blanche 
Hamilton Fox, contralto, was the assisting artist. 

Marcus Gordon, pianist, has won his second Juilliard schol- 
arship in New York. At the present time young Gordon is 
spending his summer vacation with his parents in San Fran- 
cisco but with the beginning of the fall season will return 
to New York to continue his musical education. At an 
informal musical given recently, Gordon interpreted a tax- 
ing program which was thoroughly enjoyed by a number of 
musical connoisseurs. 

Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres, former president of the Pa- 
cific Musical Society and popular vocal artist, gave a pupils’ 
recital at her home studio. Several very promising young 
vocalists were heard. 

Anna Cora Winchell, music critic and raconteur, was 
given a delightful surprise birthday party at the attractive 
home of Frank Carroll Giffen. About seventy-five of Miss 
Winchell’s friends attended the affair to wish her “Many 
Happy Returns of the Day.” 

Rose Florence’s activities as a teacher have grown so tre- 
mendously during the past year that it has become neces- 
sary for her to engage an assistant teacher who will coop- 
erate with her in her studio work. Laurette Galey Bercut, a 
soprano who has received her vocal training from Mme. 
Florence, has been chosen to have complete charge of the 
beginners. 

; San Francisco County Branch of the California 

Teachers’ Association, John C. Manning, president, 

its regular monthly meeting at the Wiley B. Allen 
Studio. An interesting program was prepared by Frank 
Carroll Giffen, tenor; John C. Manning, accompanist, and 
Norman Smith, pianist, which was greatly appreciated by 
the many present. 

Ulderico Marcelli, orchestra conductor, violinist and com- 
poser, recalled with — by devotees of the moving pic- 
ture theaters both in San Francisco and in southern Cali- 
fornia, was a recent visitor here, having come from ( A oll 
to visit his family. Marcelli is now conducting the orches- 
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tras of two of Chicago’s leading photo-play houses—the 
Tivoli and Down Town Theater, Several years ago when 
Mr. Marcelli was the musical director of the San Francisco 
Tivoli he did a great deal to raise the standard of the 
musical programs, for he gave the masses only the best in 
music. It would be the source of great satisfaction to Mr. 
Marcelli’s many friends and admirers if he could be induced 
to return to San Francisco and preside again over the or- 
chestra at one of our local moving picture i. 
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JACQUES PILLOIS “LOANED” 
TO THE SEAGLE COLONY 


Jacques Pillois, distinguished in appearance as well as in 
musicianship, was one of the recent callers at the MusIcaL 
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JACQUES PILLOIS 


Courter offices. He had just arrived from France and was 
en route to Schroon Lake, where he will be a member of 
the Seagle Colony this summer in the capacity of instructor. 


This is M. Pillois’ first trip to America, although he stated 
that he is familiar with American students through his asso- 
ciation with the American School of Music at Fontainebleau. 
In fact, M. Pillois is on leave of absence from France, the 
Fontainebleau School having “loaned” him to Mr. Seagle 
and his Colony for the summer. It is interesting to note 
that M. Pillois has taught at Fontainebleau since the Ameri- 
can School was founded, which was six years ago. His 
special work there has been French diction as applied to 
singing, and he has been eminently successful in coaching 
the French repertoire, with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
His lectures on the history of French music also have been 
of great benefit to American students who have gone abroad 
to study. Many of these students have learned with satis- 
faction that the trip across the ocean this year is not neces- 
sary in order to take advantage of M. Pillois’ instruction. 
His classes at Schroon Lake will be conducted in the same 
manner pursued by him abroad, and this should be doubly 
appreciataed because of his association with Oscar Seagle, 
the students having the advantage of the artistic viewpoints 
of both French and American musicians of unusually fine 
calibre. M. Pillois has brought with him to America the 
best French traditions from the Paris Conservatory, which 
are not always followed in foreign countries. Judging by the 
results of former years, the students at the Seagle Colony 
will have the voices and talents which will absorb, and later 
make known to wider communities, the finest of French 
masterpieces in the operatic and chamber music domain as 
taught them by this French musician. M. Pillois not only 
is well known as a pedagogue, but he also has won wide 
recognition as conductor of orchestral works, songs and in- 
strumental pieces. 


Marcel Salzinger Sails for Europe 


Marcel Salzinger sailed on July 2 on the steamer Bremen 
to fill concert and opera engagements abroad. He will re- 
turn on September 16 and go to Cleveland where he has 
been engaged as head of the vocal and opera department at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. Mr. Salzinger will appear 
in several performances with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company this winter, and will sing in Strauss’ Feuersnot, 
which will be given its initial American performance in New 
York City. 


Thomas A. Larremore in New York 
Thomas A. Larremore, director of the Men’s Glee Club 
at the University of Kansas, arrived in New York last 
week with Mrs. Larremore and will remain in the city until 
September. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Oscar Saenger’s Great Success in Chicago 

Oscar Saenger, guest teacher this year at the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago for a five weeks’ course 
from June 27 to August 1, is meeting with remarkable 
success. There were forty contestants for the scholarships 
which he offered, and all his available time has been filled. 

This is the eleventh consecutive season that Mr. Saenger 
has taught in Chicago during the summer, and he says that 
never in this long experience have so many beautiful voices 
and good singers presented themselves for study, which 
speaks well for vocal development throughout the country. 
The pupils have come from all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. The following were the winners of 
the scholarships: Private voice lesson scholarship divided 
between Agnes E. Swenson, soprano of Seattle, Wash., and 
Carmen Milliren, contralto of Warren, Pa.; Opera Class 
Scholarships: (soprano) Eula Morgan, Chicago, (contralto) 
Harriet L. V. Hebert, Chicago, (tenor) Dwight Edrus Cook, 
Chicago, (baritone) Oscar Bennett, Lincoln, Neb., and 
(bass) James B. Bartch, Augusta, Ga.; Repertory and In- 
terpretation Class Scholarship: (soprano) Jean Remick, 
Chicago, (Soprano) Mrs. Warfield, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
(baritone) Edward Boatner, eeu 


Fifth Week of Cabbie Concerts 

The special Goldman Band program for July 4 was de- 
voted entirely to American composers and was characteris- 
tic of the spirit of Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
the band, who makes use of every opportunity for bringing 
to the fore the talent of his countrymen. In this particular 
tribute it would be hard to find an ensemble of musicians 
who could give a more inspiring rendition of Sousa’s Stars 
and Stripes Forever as it was given on this evening. Henry 
Hadley’s overture, Herod, was another highlight of the 
concert; this work was conceived at the time Richard 
Mansfield planned his elaborate production of Herod and 
asked Mr. Hadley to provide him with the necessary inci- 
dental music. The overture has maintained itself as a 
work of refreshing vitality. MacDowell’s Woodland 
Sketches and White’s Bandanna Sketches also were in- 
cluded. 

Symphonic excerpts from Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven 
and Haydn formed the concert of July and Richard 
Wagner’s overture to the Flying Dutchman, as the first part, 
and an entire Gilbert and Sullivan combination as the 
second section, made up the Wednesday program, offering 
to music lovers ample opportunity for the satisfaction of 
diversified tastes. Mr. Goldman picked four of the finest 
of Bach’s conceptions for the concert of Thursday on which 
figured the favorite Air and Bourree from the suite in D. 
Verdi, the grand old man of Italian opera, was especially 
favored by Mr. Goldman at the concert of July 8, as four 
of his greatest works were represented on the concert: Joan 
of Arc, Trovatore, Rigoletto and Aida were the choice of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


y the conductor, while Moszkowski, 

Wagner, Brahms, Gounod and Jan 
Sibelius were represented on Satur- 
day. 

During the week Del Staigers, cor- 
netist, and Olive Marshall, soprano, 
were heard as soloists, each choosing 
popular musical appeals—the Lost 
Chord, and Woodman’s A Birthday. 


CINCINNATI ZOO 


OPERA 


(Continued pate page 5) 
favorite combination is added Ralph 
Errolle as Faust, with Lucy Gates, a 
guest artist, as Marguerite, Royer as 
Valentine, and Constante Eberhart as 
Martha. No wonder Cincinnatians 
hesitate planning on a vacation away 
from home during the Zoo Opera 
season ! 
Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 
Mme. Berta Gardini Reiner, artist 
teacher in the voice and opera depart- 
ments at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, presented her pupils at the 
Zoo in the comic opera, The Nurem- 
berg Doll. Verna Carega, who for 
two years has been playing the role 
of Heinrich, and who really created 
the character in her performances, 
was highly praised for her manly de- 
portment as the lover of the Doll. 
Lydia Dosier, another pupil of Mme. 
Reiner, played the part of Berta, the 
Doll. Moody DeVaux and Paul Cum- 
mings, also pupils of Mme. Reiner, 
played the parts of Cornelius and Ben- 
jamin respectively. Mme. Reiner’s 
artistic sense was responsible for the 
staging of the performance and in the 
toy shop of Cornelius she reached 
great perfection. 
The Cincinnati- Conservatory of 
Music gave a morning of music at the 
University of Cincinnati in McMicken 
Hall. This is an annual event and one 
that is looked forward to with great 
anticipation by the visiting students at 
y | the university who come in numbers 
during the summer. The program in- 
cluded numbers for the pjano which 
were played by Madame Karin Dayas, 
artist-teacher at the Conservatory; a group of numbers for 
the violin by Robert Perutz, artist-teacher of violin at the 
Conservatory; a group of songs by Louis John Johnen, 
teacher at the Conservatory, and two cello numbers by Karl 
Kirksmith, artist-teacher at the Conservatory. Thomie 
Prewett was at the piano. 

An Hour of Popular Violin Music was the attractive 
program which Robert Perutz, artist teacher at the school, 
selected for an afternoon entertainment in the Conservatory 
Concert Hall. 


Caterina Gobbi and Mario Basiola Marry 
from Chicago announces the marriage on 
July 12 of Mario Basiola, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Caterina Gobbi, dramatic soprano, 
Mr. Basiola is appearing with the Ravinia Opera Company 
this summer. 


A dispatch 


Bach Cantata Club Organized Under 
Albert Stoessel 


Announcement has been made that Albert Stoesse!l will 
conduct the Bach Cantata Club, a newly organized group, 
sponsored by the American branch of the Oxford University 
Press. The Club’s purpose is to present the religious and 
secular works of Bach, to stimulate new interest and ap 
preciation in them, and to perform them in such manner as 
Bach’s own contemporaries knew them. The new music 
group will comprise twenty-five professional choir singers 
and a small professional orchestra. According to present 
plans, five concerts will be given in St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, and the programs will be devoted to various forms 
which Bach employed. The season's closing concert will be 
the St. Matthew Passion, which will be given with an aug- 
mented choir, 


Ethel Fox With Gallo 


Ethel Fox, artist-pupil of Pilar-Morin, who achieved such 
favor in the Bare Facts of 1927, has been engaged by the 
San Carlo Opera Company to sing Gretel in Ashville, N. C., 
during the week of August 8, a second role, in all proba- 
bility following. Miss Fox had two offers for musical com- 
edy, but these she will defer until after her operatic en- 
gagement. 
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NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
“Department 
of Music 
Albert Stoessel, A. M., Director 


OU need enroll in but one 

course to become a special 
student in the Department of 
Music. Almost every phase of mu- 
sical education can be covered. 
There are courses in history and 
appreciation of music, all branch- 
es of theory; sight singing; con- 
ducting; musical criticism; and 
many others. 


Some of the unusual courses for 
advanced students:—Opera and 
Oratorio; Musical Criticism; 
Brahms to Debussy, and Contem- 
porary Music; The Viennese Peri- 
odand the Eraof RomanticMusic. 


A four-year course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Reg- 
istration September 8th through 
17th. For bulletin giving com- 
plete outline of courses address— 


The Secretary, Washington Square College 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East New York, N.Y. 
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BERNICE YANACEK IN ARTIST RECITAI 
Howard Well’s 


Lyon and 


Curcaco, Itt.—Bernice Yanacek, one of 
gave the artist recital at 
week beginning June 27. 
WINNERS PLaAy 
Dillard 


advanced students, 
Healy’s during the 
Prizt 

Gunn and winner 
tournament, appeared 
Theater. Rosalyne 
winner of the 
This coming 
Theater. Their 


Sol Dorfman, pupil of Glenn 
of the first division in the recent piano 
for an entire week at the Granada 
Tureck, pupil of, Sophia -Brilliant-Liven, 
played at the same theater. 
will appear at the New Marboro 
at these theaters were a part of their reward 
annual Greater Chicago Children’s Piano 
in which 15,000 Chicago children com- 
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ners in the 


urnament 


as win 
Playing Te 
peted 
Jessie A. Witty Gives OrcGAn REciTAl 
Under the auspices of the Bush Conservatory, Jessie A. 
Willy gave an organ recital at the Quigley Memorial 
Chapel « on July 6. Monsignor Purcell allowed the use of 
the Chapel for this recital which attracted a large gathering 
The well built program cons is sted of Franck Choral in A 
minor, Elves by Bonnet, Bossi’s Colloquy with the Sean, 
the Allegro from Bach’s first sonata, En bateau by Debussy, 
mposer, The Littl — rd, and Yon 
A. Willy, a first class organist, 
rendition of each iatien and made a 
ners. Edith Trewartha Pierson, 
rtist and she sang well La Pro- 
Ave Marie from 
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and are taking up a most interesting study of mariy of the 
standard operas. Members of the class have been assigned 
various roles and are enthusiastic about the work. A public 
performance by the opera class will be given at the close of 
the summer session. 
Marie ZENpDT SinGs AT State Hospitat 

Marie Zendt, soprano, gave the second recital in the sum- 
mer series of concerts and recitals at the Chicago State 
Hospital. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Arnold Bloom, four-year-old child with a talent that 
amounts to genius, is the winner of the first Marion Roberts 
Scholarship sponsored by Robert Pollak and Vorhees Fisher. 
He will continue the study of the piano with his present 

Louise K. Willhour, of the dramatic art department, was 
well received when she appeared in recital in Arlington 
Heights on June 30. 

Howarp WELLs To Go To EPHRAIM 

Howard Wells, piano instructor, and Mrs. Wells will leave 
Chicago at the end of the month and will spend August in 
Ephraim, Wis., for some rest after a very busy season. 

Mark Oster AT MADISON 

Mark I. Oster, operatic baritone and voice teacher, has 
— engaged as guest artist-teacher at the Wisconsin School 
of Music of Madison, where he will teach twice a week dur- 
<a the summer session. 

GuNN Scuoo. Notes 

Registrations for the summer classes of the Gunn School 
have been particularly large. Percy Rector Stephens began 
his Auditory Classes on July 5, having had a pretatory week 
of extensive individual work with each student. These 
will meet eight times during the remainder of the 
Scholarships in Mr. Stephens’ 
John 


classes 
first half of the summer term. 
classes were won by Eula Morgan, Christina Dickson, 
Allen Stevenson and Kempton Searle. 

Marcian Thalberg is enjoying a large piano class. His 
scholarship was won by Esther Linder, Chicago pianist, and 
Vernon Sheffield. 

The summer recital 
inaugurated by Jeannette 
date will be played by Marcian 
of July 19. Glenn Dillard Gunn gave 
the University of Notre Dame on July 4 
summer term in the University of the school of music. 
time for teaching > Chicago is completely sold out. Schol- 
arships with Mr. Gunn for the summer were won by Mar- 
jorie Moyer, of Cleveland, and Virginia Newlin, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


series at the Gunn School will be 
Vreeland on July 15, and the next 
Thalberg on the — 
a 7 oe recital < 

beginning of the 
His 


Cara VERSON IN DRESDEN 
Cara Verson, American pianist, writes this office from 
Dresden: “Spending a week end here and am hoping to 
hear a performance of Turandot. Will probably spend July 
and August in France and England, as the Hartz is not as 
attractive a region as I had hoped. Best wishes.” 
ANOTHER PROMISING DuRNO 
In the second of the summer recital series presented by 
Jeannette Durno, July 8, Louise Hoffman, pianist, who was 
one of the prize winners at the Sesqui-Centennial contest 
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WILLIAM E. WALTER, 
who succeeds George R. Robinson as manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony and secretary of the Symphony Society. 
Vr. Walter's activities in connection with the management 
of orchestras in New York and Detroit, and also his service 
as executive director of the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, make him well qualified to fill the new post. 
(Photo by Mishkin). 





last November, gave evidence of a highly developed pianistic 
equipment in her performance of Scarlatti’s sonata in A 
major, and the B flat Partita by Bach, both of which re- 
vealed much finisk and technical fluency. In the Debussy 
Evening in Granada and Gardens in the Rain, Miss Hoffman 
showed grasp of the mystical content and in the Chopin 
group, ending with the Black Key etude, her exceptional 
finger dexterity and feeling for brilliant effect aroused the 
large audience to great enthusiasm. Dorothy Tatman assisted 
with a well played group of violin numbers given with tonal 
beauty and expression. The program came to a climax with 
a brilliant performance of Arensky’s trio in D minor played 
by Miss Hoffman, Miss Tatman and Lois Colburn-Bichl. 
The third recital in this course will be given at the Cor- 
don on July 15, by Olga Sandor, pianist, and Lois Colburn- 
Bichl, cellist. RENE Devries. 


Lois Maier on Faculty of University School 

of Music at Ann Arbor 
‘ Maier of the pianistic 
Maier and Pattison, has been added to the faculty of the 
University School of Music at Ann Arbor. Mrs. Maier is 
a graduate of Vassar and a Phi Beta Kappa. She formerly 
taught at the Mannes School in New York and has appeared 
in many recitals as soloist and in two-piano recitals with 
Mr. Maier. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 

Appress WANTED 

If any of our readers knows the married name of Fanny 
Hartz and where she can be located, kindly send the in- 
formation to the MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 

AppRESS OF JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 

A. J—The address you request is The Julliard School of 
Music, 47-51 East 52nd Street, New York. Examinations 
for fellowships in composition, piano, singing, violin and 
cello are being held in a number of cities from July 1 to 15. 

Go_pMAN BaNnp CoNncERTS FREE 

D. B.—Yes the Goldman Band Concerts are free to the 
public. The first concert was given on June 6 and the final 
one of the season is scheduled for August 13. The pro- 
grams are given on The Mall in Central Park on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday evenings, and on the campus 
of New York University on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings. 

MusicaL DtrecToriges 

H. L. E.—No, the name you ask for is not in any musi- 
cal directory or dictionary as far as is known to the In. 
formation Bureau. While one sometimes wonders at the 
name of composers, singers or instrumentalists that have 
been omitted from these books, it is only fair to remember 
that the compiling of a complete list of the members of 
any trade or profession is a stupendous task. 
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Saenger Artist Soloist at Municipal Concert 


Conrad Thibault, baritone, a young Saenger artist, sang 
recently at the Municipal Concert at the Auditorium in 
Springfield, Mass. His first number was the Ariosa, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, by Diaz, which he sang with artistry ; he also 
contributed two groups of songs. The Springfield press 
spoke highly of his beautiful baritone voice and his artistic 
singing. 


Out-of-Town Managers Visit New York 
Walter Fritschy, of Kansas City, stopped in New York 
enroute on a motor trip to Canada. Lena Rivers Smith of 
Charlotte, N. C., sailed on the S.S. Pennland for a summer 
in Europe. Other visitors were Grace Denton, Toledo; J. 
Herman Thuman, of Cincinnati, and Chauncey Hand, of 
Scranton. 
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SYSTEM 





of Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, July 14, 1927 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas, July 7th, Chicago, 
Il., Aug. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
Haven, Fla. Asheville, N. C., July. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, idaho. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Cincin- 
nati, O., June 21; Chicago, Ill., July 
28; Fall Classes, Columbus O., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowie Street, Bivins Place, Amarillo, 
Texas; July 15, Albuquerque, N. M 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 10; Dallas, Texas, Oc- 
tober. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 


Lansing, Mich. 
MRS MARDEN, 61 
e. 


. KATE DOELL 
North 16th Street, Portland, Or 


* VIRGINIA 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
1927 Classes. Chicago, Ill., 10834 
Prospect Ave.; June—Dallas, Tex., 
College of Music and Arts, Tex., 
4409 Gaston Ave. 


ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
ill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 


RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 


ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okia. 


Madison 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 














FOREMOST VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 


TEACHER AND COACH 
OF MANY DISTINGUISHED 


ARTISTS 


ph 


N 


and twice 

States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 

few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
through from fundamental tone production to the 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. 


Conductor of opera 


in 


Italy, Russia, South America, 


on tour in the 





United 


New York Studios, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 





Music 


STRAND 
starring Lewis Stone, is the 
picture at The Strand this week, a while inter- 
nough and at times very sad indeed, is not up to 
standard of pictures seen on Broadway as 
, a rule. Stone, of course, 
impersonates the artist and 
waiter very cleverly, and 
Lilyan Tashman is excellent 
as Mae Marin. As _ usual, 
however, Joseph Plunkett's 
revue is the star attraction. 
This week it is called Post 
Card Frolics, and in turn 
large post cards are shown 
from _ various European 
cities, then turned about on 
a revolving base, revealing 
living figures on the oppo 
site side. Holland was rep- 
resented by The Strand Bal- 
let Corps; Vienna, by Miss 
Rees and the Male Ensem- 
ble; London, by Four Lon- 
don Bobbies ; Spain, by Mar- 
garet Schilling and Nena 
Montes, who contribute a 
song (Grunberg’s Love 
Dreams) and Spanish dance, 
Fay Adler and Ted Bradford, 


THE MARK 
he Prince of Headwaiters, 
ieature 
esting 


the general high 


Par featuring 
he ballet 

r and his Victor 
many clever 


by t 
rhe 
cellent, offering 

must Most of these boys are 
to all this the orchestra's 
solo, and the usual Topical Review 


Recording Orchestra were ex 
moments and fascinating jazz 
real comedians. 

opening number, 


ddition 
i were 


also 


PARAMOUNT 


“discovering” 


THE 
policy of talent and giving 
to develop, The Paramount this week is 
non-professional girls in a revue called 
They were selected in a series of “Oppor- 
held in sixteen different cities and were 
York to appear at the Paramount for one 
Publix circuit for nineteen weeks. 
girls undoubtedly have talent worth fostering, 

of them are the “most talented” from their 

home towns there must be a dearth of talent there. 

r, the Publix management has given the girls every 
show what they can do in their various 

for those who make good other engagements 
ostumes provided for this presentation 


and the itself on the whole is 


line with its 
opportunity 
presenting sixteen 
vung America 

” contests 

to New 


1 : 
then to tour the 


revue 

featured in a gorgeous production well 
addition to his orchestra and the large 

he is assisted by Mrs. Whiteman, known 

all Vanda Hoff, who captivates the audience 
ancing. With the exception of Mr. Whiteman 

ticipants all are garbed in Oriental 
Oriental. The orchestral 
attention to detail 
addition to 


thers, the par 
d the settings also are 
rendered with fine 
and phrasing. In 
includes some humorous 
Yorke. The concluding 
in a theater of 


as usual 
shading 
ous kinds, the revue 

olo by Helen 
spectacular 


autiful 


most seen 
yan recitals continue to arouse Para 
applause at each pertormance 
Modern Commandments, which 
‘Get your mar,” and Esther Ralston, 

iI gets her man” but also succeeds 
getting his song put over on 


ithusiastic 
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Ire is ien 
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THEATER 

awaits all comers this 
who has been and 
menu consists of 


ROXY’'S 
cy’s royal treats 
price Ask anyone 

example, this week's 


sienne, by Bizet three 


White, 


arranged for 
nd played by Lew 

J}. Parmentier 

Symphony Orchestra 


Jacquet 
Chorus 


rsakoff 
Waldteufel 


Bizet 
Lacoml 

Buzzi-Peccia 

Moszkowski 


MAGAZINI 
DIVERTISSEMENTS 
Ballet I eria 

Ballet Corps 


thedral Choir 
Arranged by Martha Graham 
Betty Macdonald, Rosin Savelli 
fusic by Erik Satie 
' Lincke 
* the Ballet Corps and Ensemble 
no one in particular, but 
Baxter, and an excellent 


ire, starring 


Warne 


offerings adequately would take con- 
sie space and no end of superlatives. It’s worth many 
of admission to see such an entertainment 
acting and best of all the staging 
nusual, On a silhouette dance on the shade of 
ge lamp that occupied the entire stage—was unique. The 
of Gambarelli and the ballet corps to the Glow Worm 
was delightful as always, and another pleasing musical 


iew all these 
the price 

The singing, the 
scene 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
TARA RA RABARA RAPA BA RARARARARARARAPARA By JOSEPHINE VILA Saimiri 
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number was the Song of the Cigarette Girls from Bizet's 


Carmen sung by the chorus of women’s voices. 


THE CAPITOL 

the Capitol Theater last Monday 
purpose of reviewing this week's bill, 
peals of laughter greeted our ears—and we _ instantly 
guessed the cause. Yes, it was the picnic scene between 
Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Callahan, enacted by the decidedly 
clever comedians Marie Dressler and Polly Moran. We 
do not know which one was the funnier, but each in her 
own peculiar way was highly amusing and deserving of 
first honors in the Metro-Goldwyn production, The Calla- 
hans and the Murphys although Sally O’Neill is featured. 
The common-place story deals with the bickering of the 
two Irish women heads of their respective families and 
love theme woven in between the boy and the girl—young 
Murphy and Callahan. If we were not mistaken, the part 
of Mr. Murphy is taken by Tom Lewis of musical comedy 
fame, an old favorite. 

The surrounding bill is well up to the Capitol standard. 
It opened with the overture from the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, finely played by the orchestra, after which came 
somewhat of a novelty: Edgar Fairchild and Ralph Rainger, 
pianists, and Marjorie Harcum, that excellent contralto of 
Major Bowes’ forces, who sang a rather different version 
of Lieurance’s Minnetonka. Miss Harcum was in especially 
good vecal condition and easily shared in the applause of 
the audience. Then to the pianists’ accompaniment Jane 
Overton did a charming little dance to Mr. Fairchild’s 
Jack-in-a-Box. The Capitol Magazine and The Legend of 
Killarney were of added interest. The latter, a Melightful 
ballet, participated in by Joyce Coles, John Triesault, 
Serge Leslie, the ballet corps, the Chester Hale Girls with 
the finale winding up with Sylvia Miller singing the famous 
song, received rounds of applause. The least amusing fea- 
ture of the entertainment, curiously enough, was the com- 
edy, Let George Do It, the playing of Mauro-Cottone on 
the organ coming as a relief. 


When we entered 
afternoon for the 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 





with Barney Oldfield, veteran auto 
and Old San Francisco, starring Dolores Costello, 
lovely daughter of Maurice Costello, are enjoying favor 
at the Colony and Warner theaters respectively. Needless 
to add both are Warner Brothers’ productions, with accom- 
panying Vitaphone presentations. 

A special performance of The 
recently by the captains of the 
York Public Schools. 

A_ season of symphonic syncopation is being presented at 
the Mark Strand Theater as the leading feature of Managing 
Director Joseph Plunkett’s stage presentation. The season 
opened with Waring’s Pennsylvanians, followed by Isham 
Jones and his Brunswick Recording Orchestra, and this week 
Jan Garber with his Victor Recording Orchestra is mak- 
ing their first appearance in New York. Next will come Ben 
Bernie and a return engagement of Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians, with others to come in their wake. 

Major Edward A. Bowes has returned 
earned European trip. 

Jack Pardington, formerly general manager of West 
Coast Theaters, Los Angeles, and with Publix on the coast, 
has come to New York to produce presentations for Publix. 

The entire theatrical world mourns the that fine 
veteran of the stage, John Drew. 

De Mille’s King of Kings, considered by many as being 
the greatest screen achievement of this producer, is continu- 
ing its successful run at the Gaiety Theater in New York. 

It has been definitely announced that Fritz Kreisler has 
refused Roxy’s offer for $15,000 a week. Geraldine Farrar 
has not as yet refused or accepted a $12,000 a week offer 
to sing in a condensed version of Carmen at the new 
theater. 

Wings, the new Paramount picture, 
terion Theater on August 1 
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Inez Lauritano won the Leopold Auer violin scholarship at 
the Chicago College of Music. 

The United States Marine Band will make a tour of the 
country next season. 

The Stadium concerts opened auspiciously 
huge audiences. 

Popular songs are to be included on Guy Maier’s programs 
of next season for the young people’ s concerts. 

Karl Krueger tells some interesting anecdotes about Seattle 
while on a visit to New York. 

Franklyn Carnahan pupils were featured on a Liszt pro- 
gram. 

Ernest Hutcheson went immediately to Chautauqua on his 
return from a visit to England. 

The Marmein Dancers are abroad. 
Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the MusicaL 
has gone to Europe for a short vacation. 
Ethel Glenn Hier is the author of a play based on the boy- 
hood and youth of MacDowell and which gives some 
interesting details of the composer’s life. 

Albert Spalding will give several summer concerts includ- 
ing one at Columbia College. 

Marchesi’s aunt records impressions of Beethoven. 

Mario Basiola and Caterina Gobbi were married. 


and attracted 
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AMUSEMENTS 








MARK BROADWAY AT 
TRAN 47th STREET 


“THE POOR NUT” 


with JACK MULHALL 
A First National Picture 
Gigantic Cooling Plant Now in Operation 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


@ CAPITOL 
« GINGHAM GIRL 


MAJOR EDWARD BOWES....Managing Director 
with LOIS WILSON-—-GEO. K. ARTHUR 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
BALLET; SOLOISTS 


GRAND ORCHESTRA (David Mendoza, Conductor) 
Organ Recital to 12.30 








CAPITOL 


Doors open at 12 noon. 











Warner Bros. Present 


DOLORES COSTELLO 


“Old San Francisco’ 


and 
NEW VITAPHONE 


Refrigerated 
WARNER 


Soaeere 
Broadw: 

at S24. "Street ° 
Twice Daily 

2:30 and 8:30 
Sunday Mats. 

3 P. M. 











All Good Musicians 
Should Hear 


WHITEMAN 


and his orchestra 


*« PARAMOUNT 


Times 


New Music s e 
quar: 


Every Week 
B’wa 


GAIETY * 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S PICTURE OF PICTURES 


“KING of KINGS 


With Riesenfeld Grand Orchestra, Pipe Organ 
and Mixed Choir of 40 Voices 














Twice Daily 2.30-8.30 








Warner Bros. Present 


“THE FIRST AUTO” 


with 


Barney Oldfield 
New V enveies 


B. S. Moss 
COLONY 
Theatre 


Broadway 
at 53d St. 


Continuous 
Noon to Midnite 














THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST THEATRE 


Under the personal direction of 


7th Ave. & 50th St. S. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 


ROXY SYMPHONY ORCH. OF 110 


Conductors—Erno Rapee, Maximilian Pilzer, Charles Previn 


CHORUS OF 100—BALLET OF 50 


MARIA GAMBARELLI, Prima Ballerina 


peaTuRE “THE BLOOD SHIP” 

















Horace Johnson has been added to the faculty of the Mas- 
ter Institute of United Arts. 

Alfredo Casella has been reengaged as conductor of the 
Boston “Pops.” 

Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody Institute, is dead. 

Frederick Cone, tenor, is spending his summer vacation 
in North Carolina. 

Glenn Drake has been reengaged for the third time by the 
Mozart Club of Madison, Wis. 

Lois Maier has joined the faculty of the University School 

of Music at Ann Arbor. 

Utica Conservatory held its thirty-eighth commence- 

ment. 

Baroness Turk-Rohn awards medals. 

Walter Spry is holding a master class at the Alabama Col- 
lege. 

Alfred Blumen, who is now at the Bush Conservatory, is 
to present many novelties next season. 

German musicians are in favor of fifty 

The Michigan M. T. A. meets in Detroit. 

The first picture of the new Beethoven monument in the 
Bois de Vincennes was taken by Clarence Lucas. 

State examinations will displace the old system for qualify- 
ing teachers according to the Portland reports. 

A prize is offered by the Society for the Advancement of 
Synagogue Music. 

Jacques Pillois is to be with the Seagle Colony for the 
summer. 

Ernest Davis is making a concert tour via automobile. 

Announcement is made that Albert Stoessel will conduct 
the Bach Cantata Club, newly organized. 


The 
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GUID 


SOPRANO 


I 4, 


BOOKING PRIVATE 
ENGAGEMENTS ONLY 1927 
Address: JAMES GUIDER 


1947 Broadway 
New York City 
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Concert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Violin ~~ 38 West 70th Street, New York 
leph : 9581 S 








ADA WOOD 


, 


“Charms with lovely songs.’ 


Address: 3 WEST 87th STREET, NEW YORK 


Mgt.: Harry & Arthur Culbertson, Chicago and New York 


HERBERT GOULD 


BASSO CANTANTE 
622 FINE ARTS BLDG., 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H, T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 


WOLANEK 


VIOLINIST 
Studios: 438 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Director Violin Dept. MAAS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, N. Y. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 














Celebrated Spanish . 
Piano Virtuoso|s 
Teacher of Many 4 
Famous  Pianists| + 

19 West sth Street, | O 


New York 


Telephones: Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 


VITA 


Voice ere re 
Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, 





Ore One 


coac 
o Ve Te, Circle 1350 








ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Famous Concert Baritone 


Uses and Endorses the Kranich & Bach 
Piano 


ICH-&-BACH 
Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 
237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musica Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—I am studying with a very good teacher but I feel that 
he is not interested in me, as he hardly ever says anything 
encouraging to me. Don’t you think a teacher should en- 
courage his pupil? Pe fs 


A.—I agree with you; a teacher should from time to 
time encourage a student, and I am sure that every intelli- 
gent teacher understands the psychological necessity of it 
and will not neglect to do so. However, you must leave 
to the teacher the time and occasion when this should be 
done. No one can really judge from the outside the attitude 
of any teacher since he alone is in possession of all the 
facts necessary to a proper judgment. We must assume 
that the teacher knows what he is doing and why. 

I do not share your opinion that the failure to encourage 
a pupil often is a sign of lack of interest on the part of 
the teacher. It may, however, be a sign of lack of real 
interest on the part of a pupil to require frequent encour- 
agement and it is not impossible that this fact is reflected 
in the attitude of your teacher 

Do you not think that it must be rather difficult for a 
teacher to remain interested in a pupil who requires con- 
stant stimulation, thus showing his lack of understanding 
of the essentials of true progress? Would it not be natural 
if he should be more interested in those of his pupils who 
have demonstrated greater love and interest in their work? 

I would advise you to lay aside for a time your expec- 
tations in regard to encouragement, and to work hard, pre- 
pare your lessons carefully, so that you can make good 
progress. | am sure your teacher will appreciate this seri- 
ous effort and will change his opinion about you. You 
will then have the satisfaction of receiving from him gen- 
uine encouragement. 

Consider the position of a teacher with a large class, all 
of whom think they should have individual encouragement ! 
How much time would there be left for actual instruction, 
which is after all what you are going to a teacher for? 


Q.—I would like to become a good ensemble player. 
Having the opportunity to play chamber music once a week, 
I would appreciate any suggestion as how to prepare for it 
in the most effective way. A. L. 


—The best ensemble work can only be achieved by 
Pim knowing the parts of the other players as well as your 
own—by keeping steady rhythm and tempo and through 
attentive listening. Remember you have not the freedom 
of a soloist. 

The principle of good ensemble playing is to know when 
to lead and when to allow other parts to predominate. 

The best results can be obtained in time only, through 
regular practice with the same players. 


Concert Touring by Automobile 
Ernest Davis, tenor, now on a summer concert tour of 
the country, is adding a touch of vacation to his labors by 
using a motor car as his means of conveyance. Mr. Davis’s 
activities this summer include recitals in Hays, Kans., 


ERNEST DAVIS IN A FISHERMAN’S ROLE 


Laramie, Wyo., Redland, Cal., Lakeside, O., a solo appear- 
ance with the Los Angeles Philharmonic at Hollywood 
Bowl, and two weeks of operatic appearances at the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo. Mr. Davis left New York by motor on June 
20 with his first objective a recital in Hays, Kans., on June 
28. The motor trip to Kansas City consumed five days and 
on this part of the trip he was accompanied by Marks 
Levine of the Daniel Mayer office. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww. with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
HENRI ZA 


behind them. See The Practical Psy- 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


G, 
which is a . Vocal Method. 
hone 1467 Endicott 
Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENT a HUBBARD 


246 HUNTING BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF ‘SINGING fn le eet ee 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St.. New York 


BELLAMANN ="::33 


ATHERINE 
arwenne LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 


Studio: 200 West 67th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 








ARTHUR J. 





Studio: Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 





ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompz nist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 


VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ° NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 




















Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 














SUMMER NORMAL JUNE 27 to JULY 16 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “‘Do-re-mi”’ 
SIGHT SINGING “ “Intervais” 
“ “Numbers” 


SPECIAL DAILY SESSION FOR SINGERS 


for Adults, 
request 


classes 
upon 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of 
Children, Teachers, sent 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th yg 
New York City Phone Ashland 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
> on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





oe th the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covurize will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facta. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courler 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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It should be of interest to musicians and music 
lovers who are going to [:urope this summer to know 
one of the finest musi- 
museums in the world. Situated at 
rmainkai in that city, it represents the 
sult of many years of assiduous work 
fF lov the part of Nicolas Manskopf, a public 
spirited member of a German patrician family. For 
value of the relics, plastics, 
autographs, facsimiles and 
lications, and notably for the artistic and 
systematic arrangement of the exhibits, the Mans- 
kopf Museum has probably no equal anywhere. 
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doubt, will be prevented from hearing her until the 
following season. 

Few singers can boast of a better 1926-27 season 
than Paul Althouse. The summer is now nearly 
half over and yet this popular tenor is still in de- 
mand. The Atwater Kent Corporation paid him a 
nice compliment by engaging him to broadcast on 
their Hour three successive Sunday nights, July 3, 
10 and 17. Next month he will go to the coast for 
four performances of Aida in Seattle, Wash., in 
the open-air stadium, filling concert and recital dates 
on the way home. In between his summer appear- 
ances, the tenor has been doing a limited amount of 
teaching in New York, a phase of his art that he is 
enjoying immensely. 


A 
_ ——$<$_— 


On another page of this issue is printed Herbert 
Witherspoon's address to the graduating class of the 
Chicago Musical College, of which institution he is 
president. It seems of such vital interest at this time 
that it is printed here in full. Mr. Witherspoon 
is recognized as one of the leading educators in the 
land; therefore, his address needs no editorial com- 
ment other than that heads of schools will benefit by 
taking the time to read over his speech. Needless to 
remark, Mr. Witherspoon’s address is that of a man 
who is both an idealist and a commercialist ; a man 
of vision, of courage, of conviction, of integrity, of 
knowledge, a musician who is proud of his calling 
and a prophet in his own country. 

The Morning Oregonian of Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces that State examinations for accrediting pri- 
vate music teachers will displace the old system of a 
music committee which passed upon the qualifications 
of teachers applying for certification. This move- 
ment towards the securing of efficient musical in- 
struction has been current in a number of states for 
some years, but its complete success is still a matter 
of conjecture. Possibly the new plan in Oregon, 
which should at least assure the competency of ‘the 
examining musicians, will do away with many of 
the objections that have from time to time been ad- 
vanced against the feasibility of the licensing of 
music teachers. The main trouble always seems to 
have been that most of the teachers that make appli- 
cation feel that they should be examiners instead of 
candidates. 

——~ 

Harold Randolph, for many years director of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, died 
suddenly on July 6 at his summer cottage at North- 
east Harbor, Me. Heart disease is given as the 
cause of his death. Mr. Randolph was a leading 
figure in musical training in America, and his loss 
will be widely felt. A member of a distinguished 
southern family, he was born in 1862 in Richmond, 
Va. His father was Innes Randolph, for many years 
chief editorial writer on the Baltimore American. 
His widow, who survives him, is the daughter of the 
late Gen. James A. Gary, onetime Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. Mr. Randolph studied at 
the institution of which he subsequently became the 
head. He had an enviable reputation as a pianist 
and organist before he became connected with the 
Peabody Conservatory. Requiescat in pace! 

© 

Another singer whose vacation seems to be spent 
in singing is Marion Talley. Her concert season 
came to a close on May 29 when she sang at Atlantic 
City. And just three months to the day—on August 
29—she will open her fall season. That short period 
of rest, according to Miss Talley herself, is not to 
be devoted entirely to relaxation, but to preparing 
new programs and roles. By way of a few days’ 
pleasure, the young singer and her mother recently 
made a shopping trip to Chicago and ran down to 
Ravinia Park, as long as they were so near, to hear 
some performances. Singing there was the last thing 
in Miss Talley’s mind. Dame Fate evidently decreed 
that she should be heard, for the jinx attacked Lucre- 
zia Bori one night and her performance had to be 
called off. Louis Eckstein, always with an eye for 
the unexpected, sought and persuaded Marion Talley 
to sing a single performance of Rigoletto. This is 
one of her best roles, and her reception was almost 
equal in enthusiasm to the one tendered her at her 
Metropolitan Opera debut. The theater was packed 
and several hundred eager music lovers stood outside 
in the drenching rain to hear the young singer, join- 
ing in the salvos of genuine appreciation that filled 
the theater. Miss Talley will soon return to New 
York to record for the Victor Talking Machine. 
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SMALL COMMUNITIES 


The problem of good music in small communi- 
ties is a real one. The difficulty, of course, is 
purely financial. Good music costs money, and 
small communities do not ordinarily have: much 
money to spend on music. In Europe the mat- 
ter is taken care of by the municipality—if it is 
taken care of at all. Generally this care takes 
the form of opera, that being the most popular 
form of music, possibly because many opera 
tunes are really popular tunes, and, also, those 
who do not get all the enjoyment they want out 
of the music can get something additional from 
the drama, the scenery, the costumes and the 
lighting effects, to say nothing of the ballet. 


Municipal support is a survival of the days of 
royalty when kings thought they ought (for the 
sake, mostly, of their own safety) to do some- 
thing for their people,—that is to say, give them 
some return for the taxes they paid. No matter 
what the reason, it was a good thing and it is 
a great pity it cannot become universal. How- 
ever, it is no use sighing for the impossible, and 
even in Europe municipal support of music is 
gradually dying out in the face of universal suf- 
frage and democratic ideals. The unmusical 
voter wants to know why he should be taxed 
for something out of which he gets no benefit 
personally, or why, in other words, he should 
be called upon to pay for other people’s pleas- 
ures. That would be the argument if the plan 
were to be tried in America. 


And so the small city languishes for want of 
music, and in spite of all that the women’s clubs 
can do to bring a few artists each season by the 
process of begging, persuading and door-bell 
ringing. They have a hard, uphill task, the chief 
reason being that the average person does not 
like music unless it is attached to a big name. 


Is that a reasonable and justifiable point of 
view? Well, it cannot be denied that people 
who feel that way about art and artists are more 
likely to be right than wrong. For, after all, the 
big name came from somewhere. The big name 
was earned. Of course, it was also advertised 
—even the biggest things have to be advertised. 
But if the much advertised things break down, 
stop on the road, fail to make good, they never 
get the big name and the universal popularity 
of which we are speaking. So the music-lover 
who insists upon the big name is playing safe. 
Also, he is satisfying his curiosity, and curiosity 
is one of the things that is aroused by adver- 
tising. 

The result is, that the average small city finds 
it a great deal easier to gather together funds 
to engage one known artist than it does to gather 
together funds to engage half a dozen unknown 
artists. But there are unknown artists who are 
big artists—artists unknown because they are 
not yet advertised and because their merit is not 
yet widely recognized, but, actually, big artists. 
And they can be had at a small figure, the fig- 
ure being measured not by art-value but by 
the sales-value of the name. The problem of 
the small community could be solved if only 
they could be sold to the idea of making up 
their concert course of big artists with small 
names. 


Artists are (commercially speaking) of two 
sorts: those who burst suddenly upon us, like 
a few of those who come from Europe or like 
Talley and Tibbett, and those who have to build 
up their American fame gradually, be they 
American or foreign born. Some of those who 
stand highest with us in America today burst 
upon us suddenly, but many of those who are 
now at the top had to climb up slowly—and this 
is true of some who came from Europe with 
European reputations of the best. This has 
nothing to do with the merit of these artists. 
They must have merit or they could never get 
to the top. They may all have about equal merit, 
but some rise slowly and some quickly. It de- 
pends upon how they are presented to the pub- 
lic.—in other words, advertising of one sort or 
another. 


The solution of the problem of the small city 
would be some plan to bring the people of the 
small city and the medium priced great artist 
together. The goods are there, and the market 
is there, but how are goods and market to be 
brought together? It is a real problem, not 
only for the towns but also for the artists, and 
probably one of the most serious problems that 
face American musical art today. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Lehar, the composer of operetta, knows how to 
use his pen, even when he isn’t writing music. 

Not long ago, after the Vienna premiere of his 
latest piece, he published an amusing sketch, of which 
this is an epitome: 

“The iron curtain is down, thank Heaven. I never 
feared the first and third acts, but I was surprised 
that the second act seemed to please them so mightily. 
The manager rushes at me with: ‘Well, what did I 
tell you? Do I understand my business? I knew 
the piece was going to be a sensation.’ (N. B. After 
the dress rehearsal, the manager had said exactly 
the opposite.) However, I thank him for his confi- 
dence. I hurry from dressing room to dressing 
room, to tell each member of the cast that he was 
‘inimitable.’ The stereotyped reply is: ‘But I knew 
it would be a riotous success.’ (N. B. I had been 
informed authentically that every member of the 
company had prophesied a failure.) 

“Now come my friends and acquaintances. Al- 
though they all speak at once, I shall quote them 
separately : 

“T—‘Great, my dear master! I am sincerely de- 
lighted that you've proved to them again how fool- 
ish it is to criticize beforehand. After the dress 
rehearsal there was a general belief that this piece 
was much weaker than your others. The first and 
third acts are nothing out of ordinary, but the second 
act is phenomenal. My congratulations. Au revoir!’ 

“I1—‘Say, you’ve really surpassed yourself this 
time—especially the first and third acts are bully. 
The second is clever, too, It’s a sure success.’ 

“TI1I—My best wishes. It’s a pity that the first 
and third acts are a trifle weaker than the second. 
That one is simply fabulous and the funniest I have 
ever seen.’ 

“TV—Congratulations, congratulations! Every- 
body liked it. But you should have used the waltz 
more often—but then, it really doesn’t matter. My 
congratulations.’ 

“V—'My hearty felicitations. I am enchanted— 
only, if you wish my honest opinion, the waltz is used 

bit too often. Perhaps you could cut here and 
there.’ 

“T accept all the good wishes and all the good 
advice ; promise to use the waltz more often and also 
fewer times, in fact, I promise everything. I share 
the opinion that the second act is funny, but too seri- 
ous; in short, I share all the opinions, because—the 
opera is a success. 

“The conscientious curtain raiser has counted 100 
recalls after the first act, 200 after the second, and 
300 after the third. I fee him royally. 

“ Tyon’t talk nonsense,’ cries the assistant curtain 
raiser ; ‘I counted many more recalls than that.’ He 
smiles at me invitingly. As I leave the theater, | 
hear the comedian whisper to the soubrette: ‘If | 
hadn’t done that ad lib. of mine in the third act, the 
operetta would have been a complete fiasco.’ 

“Next morning I read the criticisms. He who 
never has been criticized does not understand how 
very little one values the bad notices, and how very 
highly one appreciates the good. 

“Criticism No, 1—‘Tremendous progress since the 
composer’s former works. Here we have a 
real operetta, with proper concessions to popular 
taste.’ 

“Criticism No. 2—Unfortunately the work shows 
retrogression from the composer’s former high comic 
opera standard. It shows grand opera ambitions. 

There are no concessions to the masses.’ 

“Criticism No. 3—‘At last, one meets with a really 
valuable work. The composer is especially 
happy in realizing successfully a high ideal of comic 
opera. : 

“Criticism No. 4—‘Music tremendous, book miser- 
able, audience enthusiastic.’ 

“Criticism No. 5—‘Book tremendous, music miser- 
able, audience disappointed!’ 

“Criticism No. 6—‘Book and music tremendous.’ 

“Criticism No. 7—‘Music and book miserable.’ 


“I lay the papers aside and am quite convinced 
that my music is grand opera and yet genuine comic 
opera, and I possess the mighty gift of being able 
to progress and retrograde at the same time, that the 
book and music are as tremendous as they are miser- 
able, that the enthusiastic audience was disappointed, 
while the disappointed audience was enthusiastic. 

“T know also that the event was a successful fiasco, 
because the first act was a little too sad in its jollity, 
the second was too jolly in its sadness, the third was 
too short as well as too long, while the whole work, 


in its farcical character, too greatly resembled grand 
opera. 

“T shall take all the good counsel to heart and 
hope in that way to be able some time to create a 
unified work.” 

Rem e 

And, now that we have begun by quoting, let us 
continue with these excellent thoughts by Philip 
Hale, which we encountered not long ago in the 
3oston Herald: 

We are now told that Arthur Sullivan’s favorite place for 
composition was the corner of a first-class compartment in 
a railway carriage. Did he seek rhythms in the wheels? 
Honegger likes to ride on the footplate of an express. 
Hence perhaps his “Pacific 231.’ A European composer 
not. long ago was inspired, more or less, by an aeroplane. 
Mr. Converse’s amusing epic of a Ford pleased the symphony 
audiences last season, though some who take their music 
too seriously thought the composition unsuited to the dignity 
of these concerts. Nonsense! Music that entertains, that is 
gay and joyous, if it is good of its kind, is never out of 
place even if compositions by Beethoven and our old friend 
Johannes Brahms are on the program. One of Johann or 
Joseph Strauss’s good waltzes might well be played oc- 


casionally. i i 


Modern young collegian writing to his parents: 
“I couldn’t make the fraternity. I was all right in 
radio, and motor driving, but I flunked on my cock- 
tail and ukulele tests.” 

ner ese 


And apropos, in a recent London 
serving and outspoken gentleman, 


Punch, an ob- 
observes out- 


a gt 


MUSICAL TERMINOLOGY: 
the keyboard with absolute case.” 


spokenly: “Nearly every pleasure-boat on the 

Thames contains a ukulele. This instrument is ex- 

ceedingly useful if a paddle happens to get mislaid.” 
nee 


“He raced up and down 


Punch also has another music opinion, to wit: “It 
is reported that Captain Lindbergh is to take back a 


saxophone when he returns to America. He must 
come over here again and again.” 
ene 


Ancient musical et 

Even Rosenthal, Godowsky, and Hofmann used 
to play Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song as an encore. 

Vladimir de Pachmann wore a full beard when he 
made his New York debut at Chickering Hall. 

When John Philip Sousa made his first public 
appearance as a violin virtuoso, he wore his father’s 
shirt, pinned to fit. 

Richard Strauss as a youth had weak lungs, but 
that did not prevent him from later making consider- 
able noise in the world. 

Franz Rummel, the pianist, was in the habit of 

~aring a huge diamond ring on the small finger of 
his right hand when he played at concerts. 

Fritz Kreisler wore a velvet coat, lace collar, and 
knickerbockers, at his New York debut in Steinway 
Hall. 

Calvé once said of Emma Eames, whom she con- 
sidered temperamentally frigid: “Her Marguerite, 
in Faust, is an Emmaculate Conception.” 

A gallery seat at the Metropolitan for a long time 
cost only fifty cents. 

Amateur championship boxing bouts used to be 
held at the Metropolitan. 

Time was, when the best piano accompanists in 
New York received fifteen dollars per concert. 

Fortune Gallo was for several years a professional 
politician. That accounts, in part, for his success as 
an operatic impresario. 

Leopold Stokowski began his American musical 


career by playing the organ in St. Bartholomew's 
Church. 

Paderewski, when a 
billiard player. However, 
quired his expert technic on the 

eR eR 


was an expert 
how he ac- 


young man, 
that is not 
piano. 


From a Monroe, Ohio, daily: 


The curtain had just dropped Sunday night at the Masonic 
auditorium on the final scene of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany'’s presentation of “Aida.” We were much sor ror wed 
by the tragic end of Radames, sentenced to death by being 
sealed into an air-tight chamber, and of Aida, who had 
hidden within the chamber to die with her lover. Our sad 
ness was short-lived, however, for before reaching the lobby 
we could hear the voice of the barker, “Get your librettos 
now for ‘The Resurrection’ tomorrow night.” 

zRre 


E. H. S., evidently a welfare worker, sends us 
this advice: “Knowing that you like light and taste 
ful summer reading, I recommend to you, Alice 
Peloubet Morton’s ‘Cooked Food Supply Experi- 


ments in America.’ ” 


nr se 
In a Berlin paper there was published not long ago 
a Wagner letter hitherto unknown, and addressed to 
Brendel, the musical historian. Almost needless to 
state, the letter speaks of Wagner’s money troubles. 
2m eR 
Advertisement in the New York Times recently: 
“Middle aged man wants home with quiet private 
family in unmusical neighborhood.” 
2m FR 


When Aida had its German premiere, Hans von 
Biilow wrote a drastic and unfavorable criticism of 
the work, but changing his opinion in later years, he 
addressed a friendly letter of renter to Verdi, 
which began with the words ; “ “Evviva Verdi, il Wag- 
ner dei nostri cari alleati. pene live Verdi, the 
Wagner of our beloved ally.”) Il Mondo Artistico 
quotes Verdi’s reply, as follows: “| cannot detect the 
shadow of a fault on your part, and you have not the 
least need to speak about contrition and absolution. 
If your views formerly were different from thos¢ 
you hold today, you were right to express them, and 
I never would have dared to complain. Then, again, 
who knows ?—perhaps your estimate of formerly is 
the correct one! However that may be, this unex- 
pected letter from a musician of your worth and of 


your significance in the art world gave me unalloyed 


pleasure, not from personal conceit, but because | 
realize that the really great artists judge without 
prejudices based on school, nationality and period. 
If the artists of the North and the South differ in 
their tendencies, why then, let them differ. Each 
one of them should express the peculiar character of 
his nation, as Wagner observed correctly. You for 
tunate ones, who even today still are the sons of 
Bach! And we? We, too, the Palestrina, 
at one time possessed a great and unique school! 
Now, however, it has become a bastard school and 
is consecrated to destruction. If only we could begin 
from the beginning!” 
eR ® 


sons of 


Why not use as a motto for some reminiscent com- 
position the words of Goethe’s Mephisto: “Ich hab’s 
wo anders hergenommen” ? 

eRe 

By the way, a New York writer of 
“lyrics” for popular songs, was asked not long ago 
whether he knew that other famous lyricist, Swin 
burne. The New Yorker thought several moments 
and answered: “‘Well, I'll tell you. We guys are 
busy all the time, and don’t get together much, ex 
cept for a drink once in a while. What publisher 
does that bimbo, Swinburne, work for?” 

eee 


so-called 


Rosa Raisa and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, 
famed for their fine vocal art and their excellent 
poker game, now are on their vacation in Italy, and 
recently met the King and Queen of that country, 
at a reception. 

The singers bowed low, and Raisa said courteous- 
ly: “While Your Majesties are the King and Queen, 
nevertheless you look more like a pair of aces.” 

“The deuce you say,” murmured Victor Emanuel, 
in presto repartee, for he has no mean wit of his 
own. 

“Shall I bring a trey of refreshments ?” 
Rimini, in the same vein. 

“Oh, you jack,” parried the Queen, laughingly, 
who up to that moment had not spoken a word; “I 
hope that both of you always will have full houses.” 

Their Majesties passed on, while Raisa and Rimini 
flushed and shuffled. 


continued 


eR eR 
A musical phenomenon: Any orchestral conductor 
1 America next winter, who does not intend to per- 





2A 
form Beethoven's fifth symphony, Brahms’ first, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique. 
eR ® 
Mascagni recently unburdened himself to the in- 
terviewer, with this profound and poignant truth: 
“No one can tell what the future will bring forth.” 
nme 
Minute Waltz,” a teacher 
pupil, “it sounds like the 


“When you play the 
observed to a_ plodding 
Dance of the Hours.” 

2 ® 

The most transcribed and paraphrased composi- 
tions in the world, probably are the waltzes by Johann 
Strauss. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


6 
TENTH STADIUM SEASON 

The open air concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium 
of the City College, which for the past nine years 
have constituted one of the main sources of pleasure 
and solace to the music lovers who remain in the city 
during the summer months, started their tenth season 
on the evening of July 6. 

The event, which is eagerly awaited each year by 
many thousands in all walks of life, was somewhat 
marred by inclement weather which necessitated the 
giving of the concert in the Great Hall of the college 
of in the beautiful open Stadium. Never- 
theless, the hall was packed to overflowing, and more 
than a thousand people were turned away. The en- 
thusiasm with which Willem van Hoogstraten and 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra were greeted, 
and the rapt and intelligent interest with which the 
various numbers were received gave gratifying evi 
dence of the great favor which this meritorious un- 
dertaking finds with the New York public. 

During the intermission, Adolph Lewisohn, the 
father and honorary chairman of the organization, 
delivered a brief address all the points of which were 
eagerly applauded by the audience. Mr. Lewisohn 
said, in part: 


instead 


great privilege to be able to render this 
service to the people of New York, and it is a particular 
pleasure to be able to offer these splendid concerts at a 
moderate entrance fee to ever-increasing audiences, who are 
thus given the opportunity to enjoy the best quality of 
music in the summer time, in the open air amid beautiful 
moderate The programs will be 


1 regard it as a 


roundings, at 
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prices 
ree ot 
Stadium Concerts are a 
mceded that they are a great boon 
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masters. 
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pleasure, recreation and 
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certs will continue to be successful, give 
large and intelligent 
of music, and will 
attractiveness of New York for those 
who remain in the city during the summer. The influence of 
d music is very beneficial to the large audience who at- 
| neerts and also to the much larger radio audi- 
New York and all over the country. 
ear more interest is shown by the public in these 
meerts and every effort is made as usual to produce 
vest music for the benefit of the people who remain 


ine the summer 


education to 
whiences who appre best quality 


| ciate the 
ntinue » add to the 


hese ¢ 


season 
able to attract the large and 
lass audiences that attend these concerts, and equally 
have been able to secure the best musical 
We have had the valuable cooperation of the Phil- 
Orchestra which enjoys the distinction of being 
, the best orchestras in the world. This season the 
Stadium Concerts will be given every night for eight weeks. 
Mr. Willem Van Hoogstraten will be the conductor for 
this season and will be two guest conductors—Fred- 
} , of Symphony Orchestra, for two 
and Pierre Monteux, formerly conductor at the 
Opera House and the Boston Symphony 

ne week 


1 
most gratitying to be 


that we 


there 


Stock, of the ( hicage 


Besides deeming it a “great privilege to be able 
to render this service to the people of New York,” 
Mr. Lewisohn can feel a just pride in this boon 
which his public spiritedness and munificence have 
bestowed upon the city. Such an undertaking as his 
gives a tremendous impetus to the world-wide move- 
ment interested in the cause of music 
among the masses a love for and under- 


among those 
to cultivate 
standing of the beauties and significances of good 
musi Music and musicians of the future will owe 
a great debt to the “Lewisohns” of today. 


MUSIC AND MALT 

At a meeting following the annual outing and pic- 
nic of one of the German Saenger-Vereins of New 
York (before prohibition), the secretary read his 
report on the event, which he characterized as suc- 
cessful in every particular. At the conclusion of the 
report one of the members, a rotund and florid in- 
dividual, arose to a point of information. He de- 
know how much the band musicians had 
received for the afternoon. On being told that the 
price was $7.00 per man he offered the suggestion 
that at the next picnic the committee engage two 
musicians less and purchase two barrels of beer 
Musical art certainly has its struggles. 


sired to 


MMTre 


MUSICAL COURIER 
CASELLA’S REENGAGEMENT 


The announcement by the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra that Alfredo Casella has been 
re-engaged as conductor of the Symphony Hall 
“Pop” Concerts for two additional seasons provides 
further proof, if proof be needed, that the public 
really likes good music. For many years the man- 
agement at Symphony Hall had gone along serene 
and complacent in the assumption that the way to 
hold their “Pops” following was to restrict the pro- 
grams to light numbers, the music being more or 
less incidental to conversation, food, and, in a manner 
of speaking, drink. With the advent of Mr. Casella, 
however, the proportion of light music was gradually 
reduced and the proportion of serious music in- 
creased. Indeed, before the season had progressed 
very far the programs were listing entire symphonies, 
suites and symphonic poems, as well as many other 
items from the regular symphonic repertory. 

Mr. Casella’s faith that the standard of musical 
appreciation in any community is as high as those 
who guide its musical destinies permit it to be, has 
been eloquently demonstrated by the size and enthu 
siasm of the audiences at Symphony Hall this sea- 
There are those, of course, who mourn the 
passing of the atmosphere that used to prevail at the 
“Pop” concerts of old, that certain Gemuthlichkeit 
which attracted people who liked music as an accom- 
paniment to light conversation rather than as food 
for their souls or their intellects. For this element 
the management might well consider setting aside 
special nights with popular programs to be presided 
over by an assistant conductor. Be that as it may, 
in revolutionizing the character of these concerts 
Mr. Casella has made a contribution of significant 
value to the musical progress of Boston, and his re- 
engagement for the seasons of 1928 and 1929 augurs 
well for the future. 


son. 


eiscietee pete 
ANOTHER PRIZE CONTEST 

The Society for the Advancement of Synagogue 

Music, of which Cantor Reuben R. Rinder, of San 

Francisco, is chairman, announces an international 
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prize competition for a sacred musical composition. 
The prize offered is $500. The work, which is lim- 
ited to seven minutes’ duration, must have for its text 
a liturgical poem entitled Adon Olam (The Lord of 
All), contained in the Jewish Prayer Book, and is to 
be scored for cantor (baritone) and mixed choir, 
either a capella or with an accompaniment of organ 
or instrument. An organ arrangement is also 
required. 

For centuries the world has been impressed with 
the beauty of the Hebrew sacred music. It is imbued 
with the lament of a long-persecuted race, and based, 
as it is, upon the stately old harmonic modes, it rises 
at times to a sombre grandeur that is the essence of 
noble emotional expression. 

There is a tendency among modern composers to 
revert to the employment of the archaic harmoniza- 
tion. Tschaikowsky, Bruch, Debussy, Strauss, and 
latterly Felix Bloch, are notable examples. Much 
of it is also found in the new American popular 
music. Possibly that is due to the fact that most 
of our composers of that class are of the Hebrew 
race. 

The detailed requirements for this competition 
can be obtained by communicating with Cantor 
Reuben R. Rinder, Temple Emanu-El, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

" & 
HENRY HADLEY ACCLAIMED 

Just at this time, when Americans are doing re- 
markable feats in the air and are being honored by 
one foreign nation after another, it is interesting, to 
say the least, to note the sensational success (the 
word is wisely employed in this case) in Buenos 
Aires of one of America’s best known musicians. 
Henry Hadley made his first appearance as guest 
conductor with the Associacion Orquestal of Buenos 
Aires on June 11. His standing as a musician had 
long preceded him to the South American city. That 
was why he was chosen as the first American con- 
ductor to visit that city and to take part in a series 
of special concerts. 


Henry Hadley was equally enthusiastic. He went 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 





The other night we took up, just before going to 
sleep, that most fascinating piece of summer litera- 
ture, the Continental Bradshaw, and started to figure 
out European train connections, from music festival 
to music festival, with tempting detours in the Alps, 
along the Danube and the Rhine. Even if you never 
make these marvellous trips, the sound of the names, 
the geographic and scenic implications, are a sort of 
satisfaction to your Wanderlust. So we gave our 
imagination free reign. 

* Ba * 

Pretty soon we found ourselves somewhere in 
astern Central Europe, about to board an inter- 
national train de luxe. The Bradshaw dropped out 
of our hands, and we were “off.” 

x * * 

The dining-car of the Orient Express had been 
cleared of tables and arranged as an auditorium. 
There was a stage, and they were rehearsing Car- 
men. The conductor, in a peak cap and a brown, 
braided uniform, was tapping the cashbox with his 
baton, and the orchestra started playing. The curtain 
went up, and the company of Sevillian guards drew 
up outside the cigarette factory. It was composed 
of trainmen in Austrian uniforms. They were much 
like Spanish uniforms in cut, however; which we 
explained to ourselves by the fact that Spain was 
once ruled by Austrian emperors (or the other way 
about), and that both Austria and Spain once ruled 
the Netherlands. They must have copied each other’s 
styles. 

x * x 

Suddenly the train stopped with a jerk, the con- 
ductor put down his baton, and shouted “Vienne 
Wien—Vienna,” while someone outside sang out 
“Zehn Minuten Aufenthalt” with a Viennese accent. 
“Here’s where we get our Carmen,” said the con- 
ductor, and sure enough a dark lady dashed into the 
car, all excited, and said she was Carmen. She said 
it in German, with a rolling “r”. Off we were again, 
and presently the lady was singing the “Habanera” 
to a text we couldn’t understand. Someone said it 
was French. 

* * * . 

The train went at a furious pace, and the rhythm 
of the rails against Bizet’s Spanish accents made a 
funny kind of jazz. Pretty soon the train stopped 
in Munich. “Ah!” said the conductor, “here’s where 
we get our Micaela.” And sure enough a very pretty 
lady came aboard, and said she was Micaela. She 


said it in German, with a Bavarian burr. We re- 
membered that Micaela should have appeared before, 
but, as there was no Don José either, it didn’t much 
matter. And now she sang. Again someone said it 
was French, and this time we could make out some 
words. They were: “Messieurs les voyageurs, sont 
prié d’exiger une note”—or something to that effect. 
x * x 

On and on we went—it seemed a very long time 
before Don José made his appearance. We took him 
aboard at Brussels, where he said he’d been singing 
in Werther or Lakmé at the Monnaie. “Je n’ai pas 
de la monnaie, Monsieur,” said someone behind us, 
so we offered to change his thousand-frane note. 
“Sh-sh-sh!’ went the audience when they heard the 
clink of the coin. 

‘ £4 

At various way stations, as we sped through north- 
ern France, we took on Frasquita, Mercedes and the 
smugglers, and they were rehearsing the quintet 
(with their heads so close together that, every time 
the train took a curve, they bumped), when we 
steamed into the Gare du Nord. ‘“Paree!” shouted 
the conductor, and for the first time we realized, 
from his accent, that he was Italian. Everybody 
looked around to see who would come aboard, and 
sure enough there were two gentlemen, one in offi- 
cer’s uniform and the other dressed as a toreador. 
They were Zuniga and Don José, and they were 
French. 

x *k * 

During the interval, while the chorus sat around, 
we noticed that they were speaking English, and they 
were arguing what the sign on the windowsill—‘I] 
est défendu de se pencher en dehors’”—really meant. 
But a few minutes later they were on the stage, 
singing French. The train was going around the 
“ceinture” and skirting the Pére Lachaise Cemetery. 
The opera was nearing its fatal end. 

oh 

Suddenly we heard a shot, some shouts, and the 
train pulled up so suddenly that the singers—Span- 
ish girls and men, soldiers, picadors and matadors— 
were thrown into a heap. We opened the window 
and looked out. Someone had flagged the train. 
We noticed he wore a beard and an old-fashioned 
pince-nez, and he was shaking his fist at us while 
shouting some very fast French. We recognized 
him. It was Bizet. 

+ ee 

We woke up, and remembered that we'd been hear- 
ing an “international” Carmen at Covent Garden that 
evening. The Bradshaw lay beside us on the bed. 


CS. 
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down south and after the first rehearsal was imbued 
with the orchestra members’ own enthusiasm. Under 
such favorable and happy conditions, his debut there 
could not have been anything other than a triumph. 
The following day the newspapers outdid themselves 
to find glowing words with which to picture the 
ability of this American and to paint the ovation of 
which he was the recipient. They called him “great 
conductor” and “a master,” also stating that his in- 
terpretation of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
was surpassingly beautiful. After this principal 
number on the first program offered by Mr. Hadley, 
the audience acclaimed him clamorously. The critic 
of the Ultima Hora said: “We foresaw a success, 
but Henry Hadley surpassed all calculations. The 
concerts are an assured success.” 

As an expression of esteem for Henry Hadley as 
a composer, the first quartet of Buenos Aires, the 
Association Philharmonique Argentine, played his 
quintet at its June 9 concert. Le Courier de la 
Plata commented: “The five movements are admir- 
ably constructed and the andante tranquillo is rav- 
ishing in its beauty. The same poetic quality was 
found in his songs.” 

Moines 
FOURTH OF JULY 

Independence holiday last week emphasized anew 
how dependent this country is upon Europe’s operas, 
symphonies, sonatas, concertos, and songs. It is a 
worthy dependence, however, and no one except rank 
Chauvinists would be willing to have it broken at the 
price of exiling, let us say, Wagner, Brahms, Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, and Schumann. Many a Fourth of 
July will pass to find the great composers of Europe 
still with us, welcome and honored. ‘They are 
America’s real teachers in music. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
WINNERS 

A list of the free fellowship winners in the Sum- 
mer Master School of the Chicago Musical College 
was published in last week’s issue. An idea, of the 
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size and importance of the institution managed by 
Carl D. Kinsey can be gleaned from the fact that 
there were seventy of these fellowships granted this 
summer, the recipients being entitled to study with 
such masters as Percy Grainger, Leopold Auer, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, Alexander 
Raab, Moissaye Boguslawski and others. The suc- 
cessful candidates hail from all parts of the globe, 
attesting the international renown of the school. Mr. 
Kinsey is to be heartily congratulated on the really 
magnificent success his able management has brought 
to the enterprise under his care. With a few more 
music colleges of equal size and excellence America 
would offer even greater competition to Europe in 
the field of musical education, and ultimately per- 
haps completely reverse the old practice under which 
hordes of American students used to pilgrimate to 
the capitals of Europe to put the finishing touches 
on their studies, and, in many cases, on the pocket- 
books of their parents. Which reflection makes it 
but fair and deferential to the old country to point 
out that a trip abroad always has and still does hold 
out to the advanced student a matchless opportunity 
for the broadening of his general education, musical 
and otherwise, and a familiarity with much valuable 
musical tradition which can not be gained on this side 
of the ocean. 


—_—3. —_—_- 


Naumburg Memorial Concert on the Mall 

A Naumburg Memorial Concert will be given on July 31 
on the Mall in Central Park by the Kaltenborn Symphony 
Orchestra. The program will be varied, and includes popu- 
lar compositions of MacDowell, Strauss and Tschaikowsky, 
together with Smetana’s overture to The Bartered Bride 
and a movement from Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 


RIM IEENS Eo. 
OBITUARY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH 
Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in Baltimore, Md., since 1898, and one of the 
leaders in the music world of today, died suddenly at his 
summer cottage at Northeast Harbor, Me., on July 6, fol- 


25 
lowing an attack of angina pectoris, or rheumatism of the 
heart, from which he had suffered at intervals for years 
Mr. and Mrs. Randolph had arrived at their cottage, where 
they were accustomed to spend the warm months of each 
season, only about a week previous, having closed their 
home at Roland Park for the summer. Besides his widow 
who before her marriage was Emma Gary, a daughter of 
the late General James A. Gary, one-time Postmaster Gen 
eral, he is survived by one sister, Mrs. Thomas H. Syming 
ton. 

Mr. Randolph was born in 1862 in Richmond, Va., and 
came from a distinguished Virginia family, his father 
being Innes Randolph, for many years chief editorial writer 
of The Baltimore American. He was well known in social 
circles in Baltimore and Newport. His education in music 
was obtained at the institution of which he became the 
head, and he was widely known both as an organist and 
as a pianist. Prior to beceming director of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Mr. Randolph served as a professor of piano 
in the conservatory and appeared as pianist with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra. From 1885 to 1890 he was or 
ganist of the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore and 
from 1890 to 1906 he was organist and choir master of the 
Emanuel Protestant Episcopal Church in that city. He 
also served as organist of the Oheb Hasholem Synagogue 
As director of Peabody, he succeeded Asger Hamerik 
Mr. Randolph was regarded as an excellent example of 
American training in music, as he had never studied i 
Europe. 

One of the chief contributions which Mr. Randolph made 
to the Peabody Conservatory was the organization ot the 
Friday afternoon concerts on a higher and more artistic 
plane. Prior to the time when he became director, thes« 
concerts had been held at irregular intervals, and the ma 
jority of artists appearing in them were local artists. Mr 
Randolph reorganized these concerts and engaged famous 
musicians and organizations of musicians to give the pro 
grams. 

MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 

Mme. Varette Ter-Stepanoff, pianist and 

passed away on July 5 at her New York studio follow 
ing an attack of heart disease. Prior to coming to Amer- 
ica Mme. Ter-Stepanoff was assistant teacher to Leschetizky 
for twenty-five years at his studio in Vienna, and she also 
appeared extensively in concert. 


pedagogue, 


DAVID MONTAGNON 
David Montagnon, formerly director of the ouis 
Symphony Orchestra, committed suicide on July 8 by drink 
ing lysol. Mr. Montagnon’s notable career was cut short 
fourteen years ago when he became insane following an 
automobile accident. 


St. I 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR latter composer, entitled Fantasie 


Symphonique for Piano and Organ 
was the most attractive of the list- 
ings. Mr. Potter assisted Mr. Mait- 
rally implies the land in the rendition. 
such were heard During the business meeting 
ums, Debussy and the day Mr. Maitland discussed < 
station’s best staff length the building of programs he 
Hour is always a organists, indicating that from his 
been associated with experience most musicians were in- 
gram to offer. .The clined to offer what they desired 
entral feature around rather than what would be most 
ng, Moon eae pleasing to the public. At the same 
nt, A Smile and Take All meeting Mr. Potter likewise spoke 
tremely good voice, which along the same lines, elaborating to 
he resonant quality of his the extent of giving his personal ex- 
WJZ we heard the  periences in the matter. There were 
lighttul concert listed numerous suggestions for the pro- 
Valses Nobles et motion of organ music, particularly 
Paris and otrauss in the theaters and concert halls, 
hguration \melia Sanan rather than in the churches, it being 
s been ass ciated with the deemed that this latter method was 
x a half hour over prohibitive of developing public taste 
vice of pure quality, which py virtue of religious atmosphere 
extremely sweet through- surrounding secular work. 
ve La ree ra with flute J. Norris Herring of Baltimore 
Spanish Madrigal od was heard in delightful recital at the 
dale: i ea i Epiphany Church, featuring com- 
ack positions by Franck, Vierne, Mc- 
g quality Kinley, Bird and Saint-Saéns. There 
was the usual large attendance of 
visitors as well as local musicians. 
which may be During the sessions, Dr. Frank 
United States. McKibben placed particular em- 
om Berlin. _ phasis on the importance of good 
and Canada is church music in connection with 
; church worship. While on the same 
lumbia chain topic, Reginald McAll, president of 
the New York Guild, discussed the 
associations. subject of hymn books and their gen- 
of New York eral make up, especially referring to 
ssigned frequency the location of words and music. 
The general opinion seemed to be in 
onterence twenty favor of words and music combined. 
Great Britain and Another interesting musicale was 
| take place during given by Eda Bartholomew of At 
lanta and Lillian Carpenter of New 
asec York, who also was heard at the 
anada = Epiphany Church in numbers by 
Franck, Rheinberger, Bach, Widor, 
Piutti, Thiele, and Nowowiejski. tess 
One religious service was given H. DUVAL, 
at the Church of the Epiphany with New York vocal teacher, who has been teaching and presenting American pupils 
the Rev. George F. Dudley, rector in Jtaly. Mr. Duval will not return to America this fall, as intended, but will 
: of St. Stevens Church officiating remain in Milan instead. His representative sailed recently for New York to 
ial Broad Dr. Dudley spoke on The Clergyman hear the auditions of some young singers who are desirous of going abroad to 
and the Organist, at the same time prepare for debuts in opera in Italy. 
welcoming the Guild as a_ whole. 
= . ~ . The music for the services was under the direction of pupils are well known. Mme. Garrigue states that this 
suild of Organists Convenes in Adolf Torovsky. Nancy Williamson, contralto, and Louis young soprano from Boston is naturally of a fine tempera- 
Washington, D. c L. Annis, tenor, were the soloists. One other recital of ment and is the possessor of a beautiful lyric voice of more 
ss - more than considerable importance was given by Charles than usual fire, but that her dramatic nature was so strong 
anual convention OTH. Pearson of Pittsburgh who played at the All Souls’ that it had led her away from the classic path of true lyric 
s held city, U nitarian Church. His program covered works by Jawelak, singing. Under her new instructor, Miss MacDonough 
eMaleingreau and the usual works of better known com- proved a good worker with indomitable courage, and was 
tm soon rewarded by gaining the use of her upper voice, for 
The convention closed with a large banquet given at the which attainment P had longed since childhood. In fact, 
Hotel Hamilton, the headquarters of the Guild while in the says Mme. Garrigue, her voice has yell ae so rapidly that 
city. T. E.G she has had many engagements singing at musicales and 
Sew , —————_—__— clubs, and has been offered a fine church position near New 
) ongress s 
refreshing Esperanza Garrigue Artist Develops Rapidly York City for this coming winter. 
ollowing her Following the advice of an artist from the Esperanza 
Di vision, of Garrigue studios who heard Dorothea MacDonough sing in 


TIRINDELLI. 





hundred 
every 
visit to the 
veral recitals 
matters inci- 


lary nature 


Faculty of University School of Music 


The fall semester of the University School of Music, Ann 

Arbor, Mich., will begin on September 19 with the follow 

Rhein | ing members comprising the faculty: Piano—Albert Lock- 

by the : wood, Mabel Ross Rhead, Maud Okkelberg, Otto J. Stahl, 

Nell B. Stockwell, Edith B. Koon, Martha D. Merkle, Donna 

Se > " > Esselstyn and Lucile Graham; aie Theodore Harrison, 
a James Hamilton, Nora Crane Hunt, Grace Johnson Konold, 

These artists, whose ability has been proved : Nora Wetmore and Eunice Northrup; violin—Samuel P. 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic . . sae ee fee — 7 o— a 
= * man; cello—Hanns Pick ; organ—Palmer Christian and Mar- 

appreci iation, are for the season of 1927 garet MacGregor; public school music and band _ instru- 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- ments—Joseph E. Maddy, Juva Higbee, Nicholas Falcone 
agement of and Walter Welke; theory—Otto J. Stahl, Earl V. Moore, 
Bryl Fox Bacher, Juva Higbee, Hanns Pick, and Samuel P. 


R E JOHNSTON Lockwood. Earl V. Moore is musical director of the school 
bad bad and Bryl Fox Bacher dean of women. 


1451 Broadway, New York City : A May festival is held each year which is sponsored by 
the University, at which time the concerts are given by the 
Crei “eee ~q & Pianist ‘ Choral Union of 300 singers, a symphony orchestra of sev 
M a -Soprano , : : } j 
po Br as - ; nty players, and eminent artists appear as soloists. Many 
Anna Case, the P ar American Soprano aia interesting programs also are presented during the school 
Lucille Chalfant, 2nal Coloratura Soprano - vear. 
Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. ¢ 
Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 
Giu pe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. f Fs - 
Pon ae harks, Praniat , Edwin Hughes Master Class Opens 
Repacle Dien, America Tenor Edwin Hughes’ eleventh annual summer master class 
isy ! , o = . e 
Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. “ae opened June 27 with a large enrollment of pianists and 
Beniamino Gigll, Sr ws World’s Greatest Tenor teachers from all sections of the country, including several 
Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer i : : : an * , 
Hallie Hail, American Mezzo-Soprano from as far west as the . acific const. Phe first of the 
Rosa Low, American Soprano series of six musicales to be given during the session by 
Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist professional pupils of Mr. Hughes took place on June 29. 
Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano DOROTHEA MacDONOUGH Helen Parker, Clay Coss, Lois Spencer and Robert Ruck- 


a Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
= Nicastro. comkin ‘htarinan “tliat man played the following concertos with Mr. Hughes at the 
Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- concert, this young artist placed her voice under the guidance second piano: Hungarian Fantasie by Liszt; Rondo Bril- 
cago Opera Co. Baritone of Chicago Opera Co of Mme. Garrigue with the particular end in view of ac-  lante by Mendelssohn; concerto in G minor, op. 22, by 
j mini, Italie Z ie O are . : an ») sohn ; 1 ; 
Mabel "Ritch, American Contralto quiring the bell-tone in the upper register for which her Saint-Saens, and Grieg’s concerto in A minor, op. 16. 
Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 
Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Alberto Salvi, World's ee cea “ 
F ebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano To a i rh ry >) ee Paya) ~ 
Seesle Sia prano ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S MELODY 


Jessie Slatis, Sopran« 


Erich Sorantin, Violinist r ~ “or > r xy ~ <T> 99 
irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano PUZZLE: TI 1E KNIFE GRINDER 
Donaid Thayer, American Baritone 
Anne Tyson, Contralto 
John Charies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 
Mischa Weisbord, A New — Sensation 
als 

The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 

Dancers 














and : : > . ; ear . 
The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales Copyright, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company. 
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Here is the Accompaniment “Answer: Next Week Find the Melody 


THE MELODY PUZZLE 


Copyrighted, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved 


“Chimes” 


Supply the two-bar bell motive (first skips: three “thirds” downward, second bar: two “thirds” upward), 
which may be continuously repeated throughout the piece 


MOTIVE DIRECTION 
b a 


NUMBER 2 \,7 
Arranged by Mortimer Wilson 


Andante Moderato Thematic model for the Musica Courter 





aes 


THIS MELODY PUZZLE IS THE SECOND OF A SERIES. OTHERS WILL FOLLOW—ONE IN EACH ISSUE. DO NOT MISS THEM. THEY ARE INTERESTING 
AND FASCINATING. 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Books 


(Librairie Stock, Paris) 


Beethoven, Raconté Par Ceux Qui L’Ont Vu, by J.-G. 
Prod’Homme.—It is curious, although perhaps inevita- 
ble, how greatly this work resembles the new book by 
O. G. Sonneck which was published by G. Schirmer and 
in New York as a contribution to the centenary 
year. Mr, Sonneck and Mr. Prod’homme have hit upon 
exactly the same idea, that of taking up the works of 
contemporaries and collecting them together in a single 
volume. It is difficult to review such a work, and as it is 
so nearly a duplicate of what has already appeared in 
English it can hardly be conceived that it will greatly 
interest any except French readers. In the case of Son- 
neck’s work the compiler prefaced the testimony of each 
writer in the collection with some explanatory remarks. 
Mr. Prod’homme attains a similar end by the use of 
frequent foot-notes, and being a man of wide learning, 
his foot-notes are often highly illuminative 


Co., in 


Songs 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


Little Son, by William Axt.—‘Billy” Axt, well known 
conductor of the Capitol Theater orchestra, is also a 
well known composer and this song shows him in his 
most pleasing vein. It is dedicated to Major Edward 
3owes, managing director of the Capitol Theater, whose 
voice is so familiar to radio fans. For the Capitol 
Theater broadcasts every Sunday evening and Major 
3owes starts his prefatory remarks at twenty minutes 
f and gives his unseen audience ten minutes 
of interesting information before the microphones are 
turned onto the stage After the presentation in the 
theater the broadcasting is taken to the Capitol Theater 
studios and there Billy Axt is heard as composer, con- 
ductor and pianist. As a composer he makes no pre- 
tension of a classic style. His work is frankly popular 
and should be popular in fact. The melody of this new 
song is simple and appealing and the accompaniment 
evidently made by a skilled musician. 


alter seven 


The composer of 
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this song has also written her poem, and has written to 
it the sort of music so deftly and cleverly made by mod- 
ern and popular writers which can be played slow or fast 
as occasion demands. The song as a song will be taken 
moderato; as a fox trot it will be taken at about twice 
that tempo, and at either speed it will be found effective. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Two songs by Hallett Gilberté—They are entitled 
Laughing Song and Lost Love. Mr. Gilberté seems 
never at a loss for a tune and is always able to set his 
tunes to attractive accompaniments. There is no excep- 
tion here, and it is perfectly safe to predict that these 
two new works will add to the already great fame of 
this popular American composer. The Laughing Song, 
to words by Annie Gilberté, is particularly attractive 
both in the vocal line and in the accompaniment. It is 
a song that will be especially popular with coloratura 
sopranos. 

Piano 


(Chappell & Co., Ltd., New York) 


Serenade Passionnee, by Lao Silesuu—A melodious 
composition employing the use of fifths as an accompa- 
niment, and combined octaves in the melody. The mid- 
dle section works up to quite a climax with a gradual 
rallentando in closing. The work is so melodious that 
it is worth struggling with some of the rather intricate 
passages which nevertheless serve to color it. 


(Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) 


Arrangements of Popular Classics, by Arthur Hart- 
mann.—The musicianship of Mr. Hartmann is sufficient 
to recommend these works as far as music arrangements 
go. In this collection is included Cradle Song, N. Rim- 
skv-Korsakoff: Cradle Song, F. Schubert; Gavotte, P. 
Martini, and Petit Menuet, A. Kopyloff. 


Baroness Turk-Rohn Awards Medals 

As a fitting climax to a season of unusual activity, Baron- 
ess Olga von Turk-Rohn awarded gold and silver medals 
and honor certificates to those of her pupils who distin- 
guished themselves sufficiently to pass the review of the 
censors. On June 19, the contests for the members of the 
Turk-Rohn Opera Ensemble were held in her studios, 
twenty-nine participating. : 

Judges for the first contest included Vittorio Arimondi, 
Herman Devries, Miss Garthe, and Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, 
member of the Board of Education. William Connix, lyric 











Moon Dear, by Elaine A. Hahn. 
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BARONESS VON TURK-ROHN 


tenor, won the Turk-Rohn gold medal. His selection was 
M’appari from Martha. As recognition for their ex- 
cellent voices and the education they displayed, three of 
the contestants in this class were given the honor of appear- 
ing at the annual commencement exercises of the Chicago 
College of Music, held at the Eighth Street Theater, on 
June 29. These three were Sophie Paskewitz (who sang 
The Flower Song from Faust), Betty Davis (aria from 
Favorita) and Ivan Sokoloff (O Isis e Osiris). 

Marjorie Radway, who was heard in the aria from Sam- 
son and Delilah, won the gold medal in grade eight. The 
silver medals were awarded to Sara and Esther Kerfoot, 
Misses Kanfield and Ross. Messrs. Limberg and Benham 
were given honorable mention. 

Alicia Hermanson was the recipient of the silver medal 
in grade seven. Sam Polanski was accorded honorable 
mention. In the junior contest Virginia Bach was first, and 
merit pins were awarded Virginia Gervais and Miss Gold- 
stein. Judges for these contests were Esther Harris, Mrs. 
Hefferan and Miss Garthe. 

_ Great tribute was paid Baroness Olga von Turk-Rohn 
for the excellent work she has performed with her stu- 
dents. The Turk-Rohn Opera Ensemble, composed of more 
than seventy pupils of the Baroness, have made many public 
appearances during the year, including an opera recital at 
the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theater, and sev- 
eral radio performances. 

Baroness Turk-Rohn left at once for her vacation in New 
York, where she was to meet her daughter, Herta Turk- 
Rohn, who comes direct from a triumphant debut at Euro- 
pean musical festivals. The Baroness will resume her work 
in Chicago early in August. 


Ernest Hutcheson at Chautauqua 


Ernest Hutcheson returned to New York recently from 
a month’s visit to England and the Continent and left 
immediately for Chautauqua, N. Y., where his master class 
ior pianists called him Mr. Hutcheson felt the need of a 
complete change before beginning his duties at Chautau- 
qua, as his season had been unusually long, beginning as 
early as August 31 with an appearance with the Chicago 
Orchestra under Stock at the Sesqui-Centennial and end- 
ing on May 21 with the same orchestra and conductor at 
the Ann Arbor Festival. In between, there were festival 
appearances at Worcester and Washington, D. C., in Oc- 
tober, a tour of Florida, two Chicago recitals, his Carnegie 
Hall recital in New York and other recital engagements 
throughout the country. 


The Marmein Dancers Abroad 

_ The Marmein Dancers, who have gone abroad for a vaca- 
tion during the summer months, recently visited the Palace 
and Gardens of Versailles and while roaming through the 
portrait gallery of Napoleon's generals in the right wing of 
the Palace they came upon a portrait of their ancestor, 
General August Frederick Louis de Marmont, Mareschal de 
France (their father’s French side of the family), who was 
a cousin of Napoleon. j 

; The Marmeins will return in September to make prepara- 
tions for their Carnegie Hall performance, December 3, and 
also a tour which will take them through the country. 


Virgil Piano Pupils in Recital 

_An interesting recital was given at the Virgil Piano 
Conservatory, New York, on June 29, for the summer 
school students and their friends. Those participating in the 
program were Charlotte Zelansky, Ralph Ganci, Irene 
Kasten (a charming little musician), and Edith Rosen, a 
child barely six years of age who displays fine artistry. 
The program given required skill as to execution and 
also musical ability as to interpretation, and that the audi- 
ence was appreciative of the various renditions was evi- 
dent from the spontaneity of the applause which followed 
each number. 


Prentisi at Lake George 
Donatella Prentisi is at Bolton Landing on Lake George, 
where she will remain until the middle of September. Her 
tour during the coming season will take her far south 
through the Southwest, the New England States, and later 
into the West. The dramatic soprano will be heard in 
Chicago prior to the opening of her tour. 


Benjamin and Niemack to Appear in Detroit 

Baldini & Tremaine announce the engagement of Bruce 
Benjamin, tenor, and Ilse Niemack, violinist, for a joint re- 
cital before the Tuesday Musical of Detroit on January 24, 


1928. ENE Nae 
Leonard Liebling Sails 
Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musica Courter, 


sailed for Europe last Saturday on the S.S. Olympic. He 
will be abroad about a month. 
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SARAH FISCHER AS MIGNON. 
Miss Fischer rapidly has been gaining recognition since her 
debut at the Opera Comique two years ago. Recently she 
scored a success in broadcasting an all-Debussy program at 
Cardiff, Wales, in honor of that composer’s anniversary. 


JOHN UPPMAN, 
who has been engaged by Gershwin to sing the leading role 
in his new musical play which the Selwyn Company will 
produce in New York next season. This young baritone has 
studied only two and one-half years, and all of his instruc- 
tion has been with Lazar S. Samoiloff. During the month 
of June Mr. Samoiloff held master classes in San Francisco, 
and is now teaching in Seattle, Wash. His Portland, Ore., 
classes are scheduled to begin July 25 and extend over a 
period of one month, after which he will go to Denver, Col., 
to teach at the Lamont School of Music. 
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A NOTABLE GROUP. 
Hon. Vincent Massey, Canada’s 
minister to Washington, with 
Mrs. Massey, photographed out- 
side the Hart House Theater 
with the Hart House String 
Quartet, which they founded in 
1924. The members of _ the 
quartet are: Milton Black- 
stone, Boria Hambourg, Geza de 
Kresz and Harry Adaskin. Mr. 
Massey had a conference with 
the Hart House Quartet im- 
mediately after his arrival and, 
judging by the smiling faces, 
one can see that their last 
season's report was a satisfac- 

tory one. 


Mim Martha Barra & Sr Thomas Beacham 
MARTHA BAIRD AND SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. 
This caricature, reprinted from the London Tatler, was 
made by Nerman at the final London Symphony Orchestra 
concert of the season. There was a capacity audience 
which enthusiastically applauded Miss Baird in the Mozart 
concerto in G, the London Daily Express critic calling it 
“one of the most exquisite performances he had ever heard.” 
The only other pianists engaged for this series of concerts 
were Gieseking and Friedman. Miss Baird states that her 
spring tour m the International Celebrity Concerts in 
England was extremely interesting. She found beautiful 
halls everywhere she appeared and audiences of two and 
three thousand. Miss Baird will return for an American 
tour next fall. 
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Annie Louise 
David, harpist, 
who recently 
made a two 
weeks’ tour of 
England and 
Scotland. Miss 
David sailed for 
Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, on June 27. 


ELLEN BALLON IN 
BERLIN, 


where she appeared recently as 
soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. From left to right: 
Rudolph Vedder, of the Stein- 
way ¢ Co.; Eugen Papst, con- 
ductor; Miss Ballon; Max R. 
Muller, of Steinway & Co.; Dr. 
H. Ballon, and Prof. Lorenz, 
voice teacher. 


8 


BOUND FOR EUROPE. 
Jeanne Laval, contralto, with her son, Royal Dadmun, Jr., 
on board the S.S. Rotterdam. Miss Laval spent a few days 
in Paris before going to Germany, but will return to the 
French capital soon to coach and prepare programs for her 
concert season. Inasmuch as she has not been to Europe in 
several years, the singer is enjoying everything anew. 


NOR SPENCER 
L The picture on the wall ts a drawing 
“+h Kleiber, general conductor of the Berlin State 
Opera, presented to Miss Spencer by him after their Paris 
concert. 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


By -Fheodore E. Schewe 








In early youth I had heard much of the inimitable art of 
De Pachmann from artists who idolized him and whose 
judgment I valued highly—including innumerable anecdotes, 
from every quarter, of his grotesque, -apeish pranks and 
eccentric humors. 

I was one of the attendant audience at the first of his 
farewell recitals. The stage door swung open and De 
Pachmann made his sly advent—behold the demi-god of the 
pianoforte stumbling down a low step on to the stage! 
Immediately, with an extravagant wagging of the forefinger, 
he began, like an irate chef, to scold someone’ off stage 
because of the humiliating indignity of this mishap. The 
audience gaped in wonder—not daring to snicker yet. 

He then faltered across the stage, elaborately oblivious of 
his waiting assemblage, with an impish, purposeless sidle as 
though he were merely a porter heralding the approach of 
De Pachmann. But when he saw the brilliant glare of the 
footlights and overhead lights, he threw up his hands, shield- 
ing his stricken eyes like a monk blinded by the glory of 
some divine vision. The bright lights having been dimmed 
to his satisfaction he wandered about the stage—hands under 
coat tails—explaining to the front row with deploring shrugs 
and deprecatory cockings of the head. “I have had no din- 
ner—but of course that doesn’t matter. I came here to play, 
not to eat.” 

Stooping, he crouched down before the piano, estimating 
with deliberate nicety’ the horizontality of the keyboard, 
like a carpenter pondering the plumb of a cross beam. Some- 
thing was very wrong! The stage attendant was summoned 
to slip a bit of thin wafer or perhaps a piece of folded 
brown paper, under the left foreleg of the piano. The 
puzzled audience was hesitantly chucking by this time with 
a respectful, dubious sort of effort at repression. At this, 
the master bristled-and sprang into alert, resolute action. 
He swerved toward the door exclaiming in a hurt tone, 
“If you are going to laugh at me, I won't play.” The aud- 
ience lapsed into awed silence. De Pachmann reconsidering, 
sneaked back to the piano with the air of one laughing up 
his sleeve and chided forgivingly, “You may applaud me, 
but you daren’t laugh at me.” 

There was sage wisdom of crowd psychology in these 
antics. He had amused the myriad-headed monster ; it had, 
in turn waxed familiar and offended him, and he had for- 
given. He had played child and father with the audience ; 
had won its heart and punished it for disrespect. Now we 
were in personal, intimate communion with De Pachmann, 
the magician. He had worked us into an eager, suppliant, 
pleased mood. ; 

Finally he sat down at the piano, humping himself over 
the keyboard like a great, prankish ape and began the 
finger narrations of his tales of “once upon a time,” with that 
rubato, declamatery recitative so peculiar to him. 


For De Pachmann is first, last and always, the raconteur 


the raconteur of legends, myths, fairy-tales and ancient bal- 
lads. Even though he heightens with unerring taste, the 
miniature crises of his cameo bas-beliefs ; touches in his high 
lights with dramatic impersonation, he still never destroys 
the impression that he is recounting the emotional situations 
of some past happening, condition or person:—the Golden 
Age—the Garden of Eden—a Midsummer Night’ s Dream 
Lotus Land—the Romance of the Rose—Utopia—Ulysses— 
Sinbad. 

He does not seem to make any effort to create that illu 
sion characteristic of drama and dramatic impersonation : 
“this is the thing itself—I am the man—I was there—I suf- 
fered—I_ rejoiced”’—as do Rachmaninoff and Paderewski. 
I refer to that quality in the poems of Walt Whitman, 
whereby the poet's vicarious sympathy is an unfolding pro- 
cess in the immediate present, like the sensitive young 
husband who feels in himself the distress of prospective 
motherhood. 

De Pachmann is rather the ancient, gossipy veteran who 
went through and came back'safe and unharmed. He now 
sits by the hearth and tells us, over the wine, marvellous 
tales of a vanished regime: tales grotesque, gnomish, 
celestial; legends of the angels, sorceries of weird, wizened 
wizards ; the guileful pranks and cozenries of Till Eulen- 
spiegel, and then carillon fécitals from the singing towers 
of old cathedrals, that make the welkin resonant with ethe- 
real rapture like a snowy down-pour of peachblossoms 
whirled along and swept away by some wayward zephyr. 

The art of De Pachmann is “of the very stuff of dreams,” 
—a pipe dream—an opium trance. The rose window that 
he conjures up, flooding one with the light of a dream world, 
is of such unutterable beauty that one longs to escape from 
anguish of delight into the tangible torture of a crown of 
thorns. In other words, his playing is too consistently and 
perfectly beautiful; if is a kiss without a bite, a rose with- 
out thorns; an embroidered velvet scabbard empty of sword. 

Then, too, his presentation of compositions is lacking in 
the welded fusion of organic form: precious gems taken out 
of their matrix; well matched and gradated pearls that have 
not yet been strung. His sense of form is too loose-knit— 
it has the dislocated, inconsequent character of dream phan- 
tasy. His mind is preoccupied and distracted from a syn- 
thetic, comprehensive vision of the whole, by his enraptured 
delight with the delicious taste of the passing moment. 

Above all, by his art and _ his personality, Vladmir De 
Pachmann has that very rare magnetic power of making an 
average audience with only moderate interest to begin with, 
feel that to hear him interpret music via the piano, is a 
festive event analogous on a different plane, to the popular 
excitement attending the world series, a heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout or the victorious return of a channel swim- 
mer. Which is miracle, when one considers the comparative 
inaccessibleness to the lay mind of such an art medium as 
piano playing. 





Carnahan Students in Liszt Program 
Franklyn Carnahan, pianist, of Cleveland, recently pre- 
ented three of his artist students in a Liszt program 
which consisted of the Hungarian Fantasie, played by Ruth 


ALETHE WOOD 
Pupil of Franklyn Carnahan, 


Richardson: the E flat concerto rendered. by Esther Kluga, 
and the A ie concerto played by Alethe Wood. The 
compositions were all given excellent interpretations, dis- 
closing reliable technic and traditional quality in tone and 
style. The freedom and ease of relaxed strength was 
evident in the playing of all these pianists, and they proved 
themselves capable of producing a tone of fine quality. 
Mr. Carnahan announces a Saint-Saéns program for next 
fall. 


Caroline Beeson Fry Studio Notes 
Mildred Payne, soprano, Earle Core, tenor, and Stanley 
Hunnewell, baritone, pupils of Caroline Beeson Fry, of 
New York and White Plains, appeared as the artists in 


the Antonia Sawyer hour at Station WOR on June 28. The 
program included one group of songs by each singer, and 
the garden scene duet from Gounod’s Faust, sung by Miss 
Payne and’ Mr. Core. Leonice Hunnewell was the ac- 
companist. 

Luis Alberto Sanchez, tenor, another artist pupil, sang 
in Percy Grainger’s Colonial Song, at the special request 
of the composer, at the Goldman Band concert given June 
10 on The Mall; New York. Mr. Sanchez recently returned 
to the metropolis from touring in western Pennsylvania. 

Henry Ebeling has been engaged as the tenor soloist in 
the quartet at the First Baptist Church in White Plains, 
N. Y. Mr. Ebeling was the winner in the contest for tenors 
in the recent Westchester competition festival given under 
the direction of the Westchester Choral Society. 


Church Positions for Hamilton-Morris Pupils 

The following is a partial list of Hamilton-Morris pupils 
who are holding solo positions in various churches, and it seems 
a good indication of the fine training for public work that 
they are receiving: Arthur F. Allie, baritone, First Baptist 
Church, New York City; Kathryn Fett-Arffman, soprano, 
White Church, Brooklyn; Laura Consaul, contralto, Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian and Seventh Avenue Temple, Brook- 
lyn; Alma Flint, contralto, Lewis Avenue, Congregational, 
Brooklyn; Mathilda Crisson, soprano, First Presbyterian, 
Jamaica; Ethel Harmon, contralto, Trinity Methodist, Rich- 
mond Hill; Daisy Krey, contralto. Bushwick Methodist, 
3rooklyn; Hazel Clark Kent, soprano, Incarnation, Brook- 
lyn; Edna Lambert, contralto, First Presbyterian, Jamaica ; 
Edward Link, tenor, White Church, Brooklyn; Dorothy 
Mueller, contralto, Church of Glad Tidings, Brooklyn; 
Dorothy Reims, contralto, Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
haven; Hugo Reims, tenor, Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
haven; Frances Schlieper, contralto, M. E. Church, Wood- 
haven: Florence Tooker, contralto, Incarnation Episcopal, 
Brooklyn, John Barr, tenor, St. Stephens, Episcopal, New 
York City; Herman C. Pantley, tenor, Bronx Temple, 
New York City. Many of these young singers have filled 
many concert engagements and Edna Lambert, contralto, 
has accepted an engagement in Winthrop Ames’ production 
of The Mikado. Mrs. Morris is planning an attractive 
season next winter for The Philomela, of which she is 
the musical director. She is also actively engaged in the 
work of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and the 
convention of the New York Federation of Music Clubs 
will be held in Brooklyn next season, with The Philomela 
as. the hostess club. 


PARIS STUDIOS 
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MARCHESI’S AUNT RECORDS IMPRESSIONS OF BEETHOVEN 





The Musicat Courter is indebted to Blanche Marchesi 
of Paris for the following: 

“Madame Matilde Marchesi, then Matilde 
stayed on a visit at her aunt’s house in Vienna, Baroness 
Dorothea von Ertmann was her father’s sister. She was 
considered the greatest pianist of her time but lived in 
such an exalted social position, her husband being Field 
Marshall Lieutenant and in 1831 Governor of Lombardie 
(this part of Italy being then occupied by Austria) that she 
only could play for friends or for charities on rare occa- 
sions. 

“Matilde Graumann arrived after Beethoven's death and 
from the lips of her aunt culled so many souvenirs of bim 
that she always felt she had known him. She learned his 
great Mass, sung by Madame Sonntag who had studied with 
him, and altogether Vienna, which had at first been cruel 
when faced with that colossal genius, now began to exalt 
him and one spoke of him everywhere. Matilda Marchesi’s 
Memoirs mention the following: ‘While deriving special 
pleasure in the companionship of my aunt, Baroness von 
Ertmann, I would sit hours listening to her beautiful play- 
ing and to her reminiscences of Beethoven. “In the begin- 
ning,” so she told me, “Beethoven had to struggle against 
violent opposition as his music was considered unintelligible 
and tedious. Being anxious to hear his new sonatas | went 
one day to Tobias Haslinger, the music shop of Vienna, 
where I tried some of them immediately on a piano that 
stood in the room. In my excitement I failed to notice a 
young man listening in a corner. When I stopped playing, 
to my astonishment he rushed towards me, suddenly seized 
my hand and thanked me in the warmest terms for my in- 
terpretation of his new sonatas. Yes it was he, Beethoven 
himself. From this moment, we became great ‘friends and 
I shall never forget the genuine interest that Beethoven 
bestowed on me and on all those connected with my family. 
It therefore appeared very strange that he did not come to 
see me when I lost my only child. After many weeks had 
elapsed he finally made his appearance. He silently greeted 
me, sat down to the piano, and extemporized for a long time. 


Graumann, 


hand and left in silence as he had come. For many years,” 
my aunt continued, “Beethoven was a daily guest at our 
house. After a while, lamenting a total loss of appetite, he 
would suddenly remember having already had a good dinner, 
as he would forget while feeling the keen” pangs of hiniger 
that he had wandered about for many hours without having 
taken any nourishment. He was very hot-tempered, very 
sensitive, and accordingly very unjust. He was suspicious 
of his best friends. But one could resent nothing in a man 
whose increasing deafness caused him great unhappiness. 
One rather had to take into account his physical and moral 
sufferings and forgive everything, and in this way we lived 
for many years in undisturbed friendship,” my aunt con- 
cluded. Beethoven confided to my aunt many of his manu- 
scripts, especially when she went back home on a visit to 
Offenbach, opposite Frankfort, and would take his quartets. 
There anxiously expecting the arrival of her post-coach 
waited a perfect string quartet in the musical house of Mr. 
Speyer, and as soon as my aunt alighted from the carriage 
the manuscript was eagerly seized, and she and the quartet 
gave themselves the pleasure of a-first hearing of, newly 
written Beethoven masterpiece. Every day that 1 ‘stayed 
at my aunt's house in Vienna she would make me play one 
of Beethoven's sonatas, and when sometimes I held my 
hands too high she forced them down with her arm saying, 

“This is how my great master wanted it done; down with 
your hands.” How different is modern piano playing from 
the simple manner of bygone days? I mu: it add that Bee- 
thoven dedicated his Sonata 101 to my aunt.’ 


James Massell’s Artist-Pupils Busy 


James Massell, author of the book on 
Sing or Not to Sing, has a number of 
with various musical organizations, opera companies, musi- 
cal comedy companies and in concert. Among his most 
prominent singers before the public at the present time is 
Flora Negri, American soprano, who has sung with suc- 
cess in concert and also has appeared as soloist with such 


voice culture, To 
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peared as well as soloist with the Schola Cantorum, and 
as one of the leading sopranos on tour with the New York 
Civic Opera Company through the South. Arturo Gerdasi, an 
other Massell artrst, is now singing in Italy in opera, and re- 
ports from there state that he is hailed as a brilliant tenor 
Lucile Winston, soprano, has been engaged by the Publix 
Theater Corporation, and recently began an eight weeks’ 
tour by appearing in the Metropolitan Theater in Boston, 
where she was featured in a group of Indian songs. Stye- 
pan Slyepowshkin, Russian basso cantante, has arrived 
from Hollywood, Cal., after a seven months’ tour 
ist with the Ukrainian chorus, which is conducted by 
Koshetz. Newspaper critics in the West referred to him 
as a second Chaliapin. Fay Aldon Young, soprano, is now 
appearing in the new musical comedy, Kiss Me, which is 
soon to arrive in New York. Betty Lawrence Young, 
American soprano, is touring with Lou Tellegen in an 
act in which she takes an important part. Mr. Massell is 
planning to continue his teaching in New York throughout 
the summer, as unforeseen circumstances necessitate the 
postponement of his previously planned trip to Europe 
this season. 
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Horace Johnson on Master Institute Faculty 


Institute of United Arts, New York, has 
announced the addition to its music, faculty of Horace 
Johnson, American composer and critic. Mr. Johnson is to 
hold classes in harmony, counterpoint and musical apprecia- 
tion. As a composer, he is well known, his songs and piano 
works have been heard frequently. on the programs of 
numerous musicians. More than thirty of his piano and 
violin compositions and have. been published. He 
also has served as editor on several musical publications 
Mr. Johnson has recently returned from three years of 
travel and writing in Italy, France and England. His 
orchestral Suite Imagery was performed twice within a year 
by the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra and is scheduled 
for performance this summer at the new Queen's Hall 
Promenade concerts in London, under Sir Henry J. Wood. 

In addition to Mr. Johnson, the theoretical faculty of the 
Master Institute of United Arts contains the names of 
Bernard Wagenaar, Dutch composer, and Vassili Zavadsky, 


The Master 


songs 


Russian composer. Deems Taylor and Olin Downes are on 
New York _ the list of lecturers for the coming year, as they have been 
Orchestra. She has ap-_ this season. 
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HUGHES 
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Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Under direction of ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Pilar-Morin Studio of the Theater Turns Out 
Many Artists 


A remarkable artist is Mme. Pilar-Morin, who did the 
dramatic version of Madame Butterfly for David Belasco, 
who always speaks of her as his “finest Butterfly.” Her 
New York studios are now crowded with talented young 
people, the majority of them being Americans, some study- 


PILAR-MORIN 


as Carmen in the last act 


ing mis-en-scene for the operatic and dramatic stages, and 
a goodly number who have placed themselves in her capable 
hands for general vocal and dramatic work. 

Mme. Pilar-Morin studied for grand opera, but her voice 
being injured through an operation, she was obliged to 
change her plans. She then turned to the “Silent Drama” 
and was presented in a series of famous pictures by the 
Edison Film Company, which described her as the greatest 
exponent of the “silent drama” and the inspiration of that 
art. 

According to the Boston Ideas, “Her production of 
L'Enfant Prodigue (by Michel Carre; music by Andre 
Wormser) revealed the marvel of her work in her powerful 
impersonation of the title role. As an actress and panto- 
mimist she is something to wonder at; it is second nature to 
her to reveal the life of a classic in all its versatile signifi- 
cance. “Pilar-Morin is teaching her wonderful method of 
breathing to singers and public speakers, and in the realm 


Photo by Apeda 
ETHEL FOX 
soprano, pupil of voice and dramatic action of 


Mme. Pilar-Morin 


of both drama and voice culture she is having the most 
phenomenal success.’ 

A number of her pupils are appearing in various parts 
of the world with great favor. Josephine Lucchese, leading 
coloratura soprano with the San Carlo Opera Company, has 
worked on all her roles with this well known artist, and 
Madeleine Keltie, who is making a reputation for herself 
in opera abroad, is another. Carmela Ponselle, Dorothy 
Jardon (whose Carmen was one of the best seen in some 
time when she appeared in New York with Gallo’s forces), 
Joan Ruth (formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company), 
Mary and Ann Milburn (light opera favorites), George 
Brant (tenor, who toured with Tamaki Miura), Ruth Miller, 
Gladys Axman, Louise Loring, Bernice Schalker, Clara 
Edwards, Celia Cramer, Blanche Arral, Charlotte Bergh, 
Maria Samson, Gertrude Lang, Marguerite Hawes, Abby 
Putnam Morrison, Hazel Glen, A. J. Horning, Devora Nad- 
worny, and a string of others, have worked with Pilar- 
Morin, either vocally and dramatically, or have merely 
coached in mis-en-scene in the French, Italian and English 
operas, 

An exponent of the Pilar- Morin method of voice and 
action is little Ethel Fox, soprano, who has been a 
pupil of hers for the last three years. On June 29, when 
the Bare Facts of 1927 was given in New York at the 
Triangle Theater, one of the outstanding features of the 
performance was the singing of Miss Fox. Although the 
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show itself did not receive flattering criticisms, almost all 
the critics commented upon the beauty of Miss Fox’s voice 
and the charm of her appearance. Great things have been 
predicted for this talented young singer, who is the daughter 
of the late scenic director of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Marguerite Hawes, also a member of the Bare Facts 
cast, did remarkable well. Edith Nichols, another voice and 
action pupil, is singing in Italy with success. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mme, Pilar-Morin was engaged by Mr. Belasco to coach 
the successful pantomime, Deburau, in which Lionell Atwell 
was the star. Both Mr. Atwell and Morgan Farley worked 
with her on their roles. A number of other well known 
people of the stage consult this successful woman when 
preparing certain parts for New York productions and well 
might they for there is no one better able to coach them 
than Pilar-Morin. 





ALFRED BLUMEN RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


Pianist Winds Up a Busy Season in America and Sicilians Conducting a Master Class at Bush Conservatory in Chi- 
cago—1927-28 American Season Opens the Middle of October—To Introduce New Works Here—1929 in Australia. 


Alfred Blumen recently returned from Europe on the S.S. 
Berengaria and after a few days in New York went to 
Chicago to conduct a master class at the Bush Conservatory 
until the end of July. 

The season just ended was a busy one for the pianist, 
opening as it did last fall in Chicago, where he played three 
times. In December he appeared in recital in the Hub City, 
and New York heard him in two recitals. Before sailing 
for Europe on March 26, he had played a string of con- 
certs through the Middle West and in the East. 

Arriving in Europe, he played with his usual success all 
over Germany, giving two Berlin recitals. England next 
claimed him and his appearances included two Aeolian Hall 


Nickolas Muray photo 

ALFRED BLUMEN 
This marked his first appearance in London, 
was cordially received. Mr. Blumen found the 
“marvelous,” to use his own words, and 
“cold and reserved,” as he had been 
led to believe. His many bookings throughout England 
for next season prove conclusively that he was literally 
“taken to the arms of the English music loving public.” 

After London the pianist went to Paris for two recitals, 
and then followed a tour of Czecho-Slovakia. At present 
he is conducting his first master class at the Bush Conserva- 
tory, and when he finishes the latter part of July he is not 
certain whether he will take a brief vacation in this coun- 
try. or run over to Europe. However, there will not be 
much time in which to prepare his programs for next sea- 
son. His American tour will begin the middle of October, 
and on November 2 he is scheduled for a New York re- 
cital. Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, where he will 
make his initial appearance, as well as a string of other 
important dates, will keep him busy on these shores until 
the middle of January. 

Arriving in Europe shortly afterwards, Mr. Blumen will 
begin an interesting tour in Egypt, which includes Cairo 
and Alexandria. February 10 is the date of his next Lon- 
don concert, with two others to follow, and six dates will 
take him into the provinces. In Holland, Mr. Blumen will 
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play at The Hague and in Amsterdam. In Paris he will 
appear three times with orchestra and in recital, after 
which he has many dates in France, Belgium and Germany. 
From March 15 to April 10 he will tour Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Italy. Already a tour for the summer of 
1929 is pending for Australia, which goes to prove his 
great popularity. 

Mr. Blumen had the pleasure of meeting a number of 
prominent musicians while in Europe, among them Respighi 
in Rome, Ravel, Schmitt, De Falla, Prokofieff, Hugo 
Strauss, Schnabel, Cortot, Hubermann, and also a number 
of the younger modern composers. He heard some inter- 
esting new works in Paris and Berlin. Most unusual was 
the new De Falla concerto for orchestra and cymbela in 
which Mr. Blumen noted an individuality of style, which 
was extremely creative .and not typically Spanish, as 
is the case with most Spanish composers. de also was 
present at a performance of a new Pierné concerto for or- 
chestra and violin given by Koussevitzky. The pianist 
found Prokofieff’s Love of the Three Oranges extremely 
interesting but very moderate for this composer. Then 
he heard a ballet in three parts, each of which was written 
by a different composer. These parts were supplied by 
none other than Ravel, Schmitt and Milhaud. It was per- 
formed at the home of Mme. Dubost, where these musicians 
meet and perform new works quite regularly 

Mr. Blumen noted a good many prominent artists in his 
audiences in Berlin and Paris, which to his mind makes a 
concert all the more interesting. Next season he will in- 
troduce to his American audiences a selection of new com- 
positions. Among them is a concerto in dante form by 
William Grosz for which he has the performing rights for 
a whole year; also a suite by Wladigeroff, who is conduc- 
tor of the Rheinhardt theater in Berlin. Mr. Blumen de- 
scribes this young man as an excellent and gifted musician. 

When questioned as to whether he thought the European 
audiences had a preference for the classics or moderns, he 
at once stated that he had found a leaning toward the 
classics everywhere, there being a small group in each city 
favoring the moderns. As for his own preference, Mr. 
Blumen laughingly remarked that it was a matter of the 
day—what mood he was in, whether he liked the classics 
or moderns best. On his tours, the pianist offered a mixed, 
program, consisting of three-quarters of the classics and 
the balance moderns. Enthusiasm reigned all over Europe, 
but he was signally impressed with the German public, 
which he calls still “wonderful.” 

For three successive seasons Mr. Blumen toured South 
America with overwhelming success, but he has decided not 
to return there until a lapse of three more seasons, because 
he feels that after a bit, no matter how popular an artist 
may be, the South American music lovers tire quickly and 
drop one all at once. Not that they are fickle, he states, 
but because he believes they are utterly unspoiled and feel 
that “enough is enough.” 


Activities of Judson Artists 

A cable received by Concert Management Arthur Judson 
states that Carl Friedberg scored a great success and at- 
tracted a huge audience at his recent Paris recital. 

Willem Mengelberg continues to be the most popular Hol- 
lander, according to the Dutch weekly, Het Leven. In 1922 
this magazine conducted a popularity contest and Mr. Men- 
gelberg won. This year another contest was held, and 
again the conductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the Amsterdam Concertgebouw headed the list. 
Mr. Mengelberg received twice as many votes as Moeskops, 
eminent cyclist, who is the Dutch equivalent, as an athletic 
hero, of “Babe” Ruth. 

Sophie Braslau will give three lieder programs in the 
Guild Theater, New York, next season. This song cycle will 
take the place of Miss Braslau’s annual recital, previously 
announced for Carnegie Hall. 

Louise Lerch has been engaged to sing in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony (Willem Van Hoogstraten conducting ) 
and in Mendelssohn’s Elijah (Frederick A. Stock conduct- 
ing) at the Stadium Concerts this summer. 

Ernest Schelling’s Victory Ball is now a favorite on the 
musical programs of motion picture houses. It recently was 
played with great success as part of the “presentation” pro- 


camping in 


CYRENA VAN GORDON, 
who recently returned from Europe on the Leviathan. Miss 
Van Gordon spent some time in London, Paris and Milan. 
In Italy she was the guest of Rosa Raisa and Rimini at their 
villa, near Verona, and made an automobile tour with them 
in Italy. In Milan she met Polacco and Edith Mason, and 
while there had an opportunity of hearing some perform- 
ances at La Scala. Miss Van Gordon is spending a short 
vacation in Ohio with her family, after which she returns 
to Chicago to study some new roles in which she will be 
heard with the Chicago Civic Opera 





gram at a Rochester theater, and there have been requests for 
the score from other motion picture theaters. 

Fraser Gange has been engaged to sing at the Stadium 
Concerts this summer. He will participate in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony and in Elijah. This will be the fourth 
consecutive Stadium Ninth Symphony performance for Mr. 
Gange. 

Ruth Breton is spending the summer in Westport, Conn 
Among Miss Breton’s neighbors is Hendrick Willem van 
Loon, noted historian, whose avocation is playing the violin 
As Mr. van Loon plays chamber music frequently it is not 
unlikely that Miss Breton may be heard in Westport at one 
of his musicales, although no public announcement has been 
made or will be made. Mr. van Loon’s delightful musicales 
are given for audiences of not more than ten. 

The New York String Quartet will spend the summer 
Vermont. Messrs. Cadek and Siskovsky 
will devote their leisure chiefly to tennis; Mr. Schwab will 
make more of his popular “encore” arrangements for 
strings; and Mr. Vaska will continue to fish and to hunt 
with the assistance of his dog, Biela. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease. also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634 


-ELLO WANTED :—Will pay cash os 
good Italian cello. Address: “E. K. 
care of Mustcat Courter, 113 West 7th 
Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 
Furnished studios with piano for 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate evinces 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PLAY BASED ON 
EDWARD A. MacDOWELL 


Story Concisely and Interestingly Told—Time for Performance, With Music, About One Hour. 


Ethel Glenn Hier has written a short play, entitled Seven 
Scenes from the Boyhood and Youth of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, which has aroused considerable interest and appre- 
ciation among the friends and admirers of this great 
American composer. The work is dedicated to the Junior 
Musical Clubs of America, and its premier performance 
was by the Junior MacDowell Club of Rosselle, N. J., for 
the benefit of the MacDowell Colony of Creative Arts, 
at Peterborough, N. H. The play treats the outstanding 
episodes of the composer’s life from his childhood in 
1872 to his married days at Wiesbaden, Germany. It is 
made up of seven scenes, a prologue and an epilogue, and 
the time for performances, with music, is about one hour. 
The list of characters is as follows: Father MacDowell; 
Mother MacDowell; Senor Juan Buitrago, Edward’s piano 
teacher; Teresa Carrefio; Edward MacDowell, as a boy; 
M. Le Gras, professor of French; Blackstone and Grey, 
two students ; Fithian, an American friend; Marmon- 
tel, piano teacher in Paris Conservatory; Edward Mac- 
Dowell, as a young man; Raff, director of Frankfurt Con- 
servatory; Marion Nevins, an American student; Coleen 
O'Flaherty, her companion; Franz Liszt; D’Albert and 
Fr. Aus der Ohe, pupils of Liszt. 

The prologue contains a very brief stmmary of the life 
of Edward MacDowell. The first scene is laid in the parlor 
of the MacDowell home, New York City, when the com- 
poser was a lad of eleven years. Teresa Carrefio visits 
the MacDowell home with Buitrago, the boy’s teacher, and 
hears him play. Scenes two and three are laid in a studio 
in the Paris Conservatory, two years later, when the young 
artist was a pupil of Marmontel. Le Gras, the boy’s 
French teacher, discovers his pupil’s natural ability for 
drawing, and gains the interest of Duran, the great French 
painter, but both the artist and his mother refuse to have 
his life work changed from music to painting. Scene four 
(six months later) portrays the exciting episode of the 
winning of a scholarship at the Paris Conservatory by the 
youthful MacDowell. Scene five shows the young man 
five years later, at the age of twenty, having completed two 
years in the Frankfurt Conservatory. He is recommended 
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by his teacher, Heyman, as his successor in the Conserva- 
tory, but the appointment is not received because of Mac- 
Dowell’s extreme youth. Raff, MacDowell’s devoted 
teacher of composition, sends Marion Nevins to study with 
him. Scene six (one year later) portrays MacDowell 
playing for Raff his composition, prelude in E minor, op. 1. 
His teacher insists that he play the work for the great 
Franz Liszt, and scene seven depicts this event. Liszt is so 
enthusiastic upon hearing the composition that he invites 
MacDowell to play it at the coming German festival in 
Zurich. The scene of the epilogue is laid in Wiesbaden, 
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Germany, in 1888, after Edward MacDowell and 
Nevins have been married for four years. They are 
by Senor Buitrago, who urges them to return to America. 
MacDowell tells his wife of a recent dream in the fol- 
lowing words: “I seemed to be very tired after much work 
and anxiety. Everything seemed to be hemming me in. 
Bells were jangling. I was trying to do ten things at once. 
A theme that had refused to shape itself all day had just 
come, and I couldn't find a pencil to write it down. It was 
a nightmare, when suddenly, something snapped—and all 
was quiet. I was in an enchanted forest—and I seemed 
to be not Edward MacDowell, but a sort of-—symbol—of 
all creative spirits—artists of the new world. The strange, 
shining light that led me through the forest, showed me 
these workers, each creating some beautiful thing in his 
own field. But each one carried a heavy burden. Presently 
they were all heaped upon me. I was Christian in Pilgrim’s 
Progress as these figures passed before me. The shining 
creature who had been my guide, deserted me. The pro- 
cession continued to pass, each one holding out imploring 
hands. Suddenly I began to lead them through the forest. 
One by one, their heavy burdens rolled off. They were 
clothed in light, with a sort of happiness like my guide who 
had so strangely deserted me. Then, daftkness swallowed 
us up. I seemed helpless to break the spell. A figure came 
toward us, out of the darkness, Marion. Her face was 
strangely like yours. She spoke quite simply, clearly, as 
you speak, saying, ‘Can't I help?’ Then the shining one 
approached. He stretched out his arms toward the forest. 
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He looked at my companion, and he spoke. ‘You are 
chosen to bring the dream which has come to him—to those 
who are to come.’” 

Miss Hier has shown a sympathetic understanding of the 
various outstanding incidents in MacDowell’s development 
and musical career and has handled these situations in a 
most artistic manner. The story is concisely and inter- 
estingly told, and the style is not hindered ‘by an. attempt 
to bring out only certain characteristics and incidents in 
the artist's life. The epilogue is distinctly the climax to 
the entire work, with its dramatic portrayal of the dream, 
that vision into the future of what was to come, which 
gave birth to the wonderful work that Mrs. MacDowell, 
widow of the composer, is now doing at the Peterborough 
Colony, and her untiring efforts, through her own concert 
work, to bring before the people of America the composi- 
tions of her late husband. 


Thirty-eighth Commencement at Utica 


™~ 
Conservatory 

The Utica Conservatory of Music, Utica, 
by Alfred H. Jay and Johannes Magendanz, held its thirty- 
eighth commencement on June 23. The program was com- 
posed of a number of excellent musical numbers, including 
works by Mozart, Sarasate, Schubert-Liszt, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, Wieniawski and Beethoven. The class of 1927 includes 
Ruth Hills Gardiner, Leonore H. Kubiak, Helen Mangano, 
Evelyn Mae Platner, Claribelle Remmington and Emma 
Louise Wilbur. The post graduates are Mary M. Night- 
ingale and Clara Wenner. Mr. Magendanz delivered a stir- 
ring and inspirational address during the evening on the 
subject of Ideals. 

Recently Mr. Magendanz gave a Beethoven concert, play- 
ing three sonatas by the great master, Op. 31, No. 3; Op. 
27, Nos. 1 and 2. The Utica Maennerchor, of which Mr. 
Magendanz is fed sang The Lord’s Omnipotence and 
Providence, Sacrificial Song, Hymn to the Night, and The 
Heavens Extol, by Beethoven. 
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Albert Spalding Always Busy 


It seems next to impossible for an artist who is as popu- 
lar as Albert Spalding to get a real vacation. After play- 
ing a tour of over fifty concerts in Europe during the months 
of March, April and May, Mr. Spalding returned home a 
few weeks ago hoping to spend a pleasant summer vacation 
at Great Barrington, Mass., in the Berkshires. He found, 
however, a long list of summer engagements awaiting him, 
the first of which was a benefit concert for the Sharon Hos- 
pital at Sharon, Conn., on July 1. Among the fashionable 
seashore resorts that will hear Mr. Spalding during the 
coming summer months will be Newport, R. L., where he 
will appear at the new Newport Casino; Gloucester, Mass., 
and Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Summer students at Columbia College, New 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., will have their 
education stimulated by the opportunity of 
violin recital by Mr. Spalding. On September 14 he will 
give a private musicale at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and on October 
9 he will begin his regular season in New York City. 
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